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booklet  was 


IN  AUGUST,  1941,  ttllS  dll-page 
published  by  Canoo  to  aid  the  Government’s  ' ijji 

national  nutrition  program.  To  date,  this 
publication  has  run  into  two  printings  and 
reached  over  half  a  million  home  economists, 
teachers,  and  their  pupils.  "Help  Make  " 

America  Strong”  contains  non-technical  ~ 

interpretations  of  the  Government -approved  diet  in  terms  of  canned 
foods.  Vi  e  feel  that  this  Ixjoklet  has  resulted  in  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  nutritive  qualities  of  the  canned  hnnls  you  pack. 
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HELP  PROVIDE  THESE  TWO 
GREAT  ESSEHTIALS  FOR  VICTORT 

First,  the  government's  war  requirements  must  be  supplied; 
second,  the  needs  of  the  canning  industry  to  produce  a  big 
share  of  the  food  needed  for  fighting  men  and  those  at  home 
must  be  met.  We  may  not  be  able  to  make  deliveries  this  year 
on  some  machinery  ordered  now;  but  many  canners  are  antici¬ 
pating  1943  needs  by  checking  machinery  requirements  now 
and  ordering  for  delivery  early  next  year.  Will  you  do  this, 
too,  to  help  Victory  Production? 

TOMATO  and  TOMATO  PRODUCT  CANNERS 

HAND  PACK  FILLER 

This  exceptionally  versa¬ 
tile  machine  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  ever  devised. 
Adjustable  for  various 
^  size  cans,  and  feeds  them 

ly,  accurately.  Provides 
large  capacity  in  small 
floor  space.  Automatic 
attachments  if  desired. 


SUPER  JUICE  EXTRACTOR 

Speeds  up  and  improves 
jLiicing,  by  utilizing  non¬ 
aerating  revolving  screw 
principle.  Capacity,  400 
to  500  bushels  per  hour; 
output  30  to  40  gal.  juice 
per  minute.  Density  of 
juice  under  control  at  all 
times.  Equally  efficient 
on  whole,  cold,  or  scald¬ 
ed  tomatoes,  or  the  pre¬ 
heated,  broken  down  and 
crushed. 


^  MAIL  COUPON  for  FREE 
Catalog,  Modern  Canning  Machinory 


DivisiOll} 

.I^^NOOPiSfON,  ILLINOIS 


P£A  I 
HULUMQ 
£QUiPM£NT 


For  the  successful  operation  of  a 
pea  or  lima  bean  cannery,  no 
mechanical  equipment  is  so  impor> 
tant  as  efficient  and  economical 
hulling  equipment.  Machines  that 
will  thresh  the  highest  percentage 
of  the  quality  from  the  vines,  that 
reduce  breakage  and  save  peas, 
largely  determine  the  profit. 

Consequently,  Hamachek  Ideal 
Viners  and  equipment  are  playing 
an  increasingly  important  part  in 
the  production  of  canned  peas  and 
lima  beans. 


The  men  who  served  in  ’17  know  what 
war  is.  Almost  two  million  of  them 
were  in  battle  in  Europe.  They  won  that 
war  and  hoped  no  war  would  come  again. 

we  want  war  ended  . . .  Victoriously. 
There  can  be  no  sympathetic  peace  .  .  . 
Peace  this  time  must  be  lasting.  To  win 
this  war  we  all  must  give  everything 
we’ve  got.  Needless  to  say,  Heekin 
sires  to  serve  the  canning  industry  in  evei^ 
possible  manner  .  .  .  and  is  doing  so 
and  night.  We’re  going  to  win  this 
In  the  meantime — 

THE  HEEKIN  CANpH,  CIN^NATI,  ^ 
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quently. 

watch  your  timing. 

’pas'--' 

l\m  of  oil  or  grease. 

®p;o°pe"°cheSc'i"^rratme 
U  curb  corrosion. 


1  Keep  closing  njoc- 

other  equipment  we 

and  oiled. 

2  Exhaust  retorts  proF 
sufficient  exhaust 

cause  corrosion  and 

3  Watch  your  coo^ 

tions-under-coohn 

quality,  over-coolt 
external  corrosion, 

4  Check  your  filler  c 

over-  or  under-fiH 
ages  spoilage. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

OFFICES  AND  PLANTS  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

f 


(Reprints  of  this  advertisement  are  avoiiable  for  posting  up  around  your  plant.  Simply  write  Continental  Can  Co.,  100  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  C.) 
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2  “A  SWITCH  IN  TIME  saves  mine,"  says  Hamm 
when  the  contents  of  the  damaged  cans  are  quickly 
put  into  new  containers. 


3  THERE’S  A  HAPPY  ENDING  to  every  " 
salvage  is  effected  promptly.The  product  is 
entirely  satisfactory  and  it  does  prevent 


INCREASING  production  unfortunately 
'  also  increases  the  problem  of  waste. 
And  waste  is  the  enemy  we,  on  the  home 
front,  must  fight.  By  controlling  waste  you 
automatically  increase  production — pro¬ 
duction  which  is  so  vitally  needed  by  our 
people  everywhere. 

You  can  do  your  part  to  make  every  can 
count  by  watching  your  operations  con¬ 
stantly  and  handling  your  pack  carefully! 


jam"  if 
usually 
waste. 
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TOMATOES,  PEAS 


T’S  ALL  OFF  —  Including  an  editorial  all  in  type, 
and  the  following  substituted,  because  of  its  import¬ 
ance,  as  you  shall  see. 

The  roll-back  formerly  announced  on  standard  2s 
tomatoes  and  peas  for  non-certified  canners,  has  been 
called  off,  and  the  matter  stands  as  before.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  Washington  announcement  gives  you  the  de¬ 
tails,  except  that  it  should  be  said  that  the  Tri-State 
Packers  Association  sought  the  assistance  of  Mary¬ 
land’s  Senator  Radcliffe  to  present  the  picture  in  its 
true  colors,  and  as  invariably  happens  when  OPA  Hen¬ 
derson  is  shown  the  true  situation,  the  decision  was 
promptly  made  to  recall  Amendment  No.  5.  Of  course 
the  relief  covers  all  sections  of  the  country,  at  least 
where  free-lance  tomato  growing  is  the  practice. 

And  we  are  adding  some  direct  information  for  fruit 
canners  on  the  Coast  in  a  series  of  questions  and  an¬ 
swers,  also  just  released  as  we  go  to  press. 

AMENDMENT  No.  5  RECALLED 
OPA-T-50 

All  canners  of  standard  quality  No.  2  size  tomatoes 
and  peas  now  may  continue  to  charge  the  trade  the 
.'/epartment  of  Agriculture’s  support  prices  of  95  cents 
,.rc  dozen  on  tomatoes  and  $1.10  per  dozen  on  peas, 
.  hould  such  prices  be  'higher  than  their  ceilings  for 
Lese  products  as  computed  by  the  formula  method 
.nder  Maximum  Price  Regulation  No.  152  (Canned 
’egetables),  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  ruled 
vOday  (August  12th). 

By  this  announcement,  OPA  reverts  to  its  original 
position  as  regards  standard  quality  canned  tomatoes 
and  peas.  This  action  will  not  interfere  with  normal 
trade  operations,  since  Amendment  No.  5  to  the  canned 
vegetable  regulation — revoking  this  pricing  privilege 
to  all  save  certified  canners — would  not  have  become 
effective  until  August  15,  1942. 
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CEILING  RESCINDED 


When  the  canned  vegetable  regulation  was  framed 
originally,  the  provision  on  standard  quality  canned 
tomatoes  and  peas  was  inserted  because  it  was  recog¬ 
nized  that  in  many  cases  canners’  ceilings  under  the 
OPA  formula  would  turn  out  less  than  Agriculture’s 
support  prices  on  these  products,  announced  previously 
on  December  19,  1941. 

On  August  3  last,  however,  OPA  indicated  that  by 
forthcoming  action — eventually  Amendment  No.  5  to 
the  canned  vegetable  regulation — standard  quality  can¬ 
ned  tomatoes  and  peas  sold  to  the  trade  must  be  moved 
under. the  same  formula  as  other  canned  vegetables. 
OPA  indicated  that  this  would  be  necessary,  even 
should  the  change  in  pricing  method  result  in  a  down¬ 
ward  revision  of  the  canner’s  ceilings. 

However,  it  was  explained  at  that  time  that  certified 
canners — namely  those  purchasing  the  raw  products 
at  Agriculture’s  support  prices  and  certified  by  State 
War  Agricultural  Boards — still  could  continue  to  sell 
their  standard  quality  canned  tomatoes  and  peas  to 
the  Department  at  its  higher  support  prices. 

OPA’s  aim  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  these  two 
products  through  normal  distributive  channels  would 
have  accomplished  its  point  through  the  amendment. 
However,  further  detailed  consideration  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  reveals  that  such  action  would  pi^ejudice  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  uncertified  canner  of  standard  quality  toma¬ 
toes  and  peas,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  certified 
canner.  Although  such  uncertified  canners  would  have 
been  in  a  position  to  ask  for  individual  relief  on  hard¬ 
ship  grounds,  such  relief  would  have  come  too  late  to 
move  the  pack,  which  is  now  in  mid-season  for  vege¬ 
table  canning. 

Thus,  prior  to  any  actual  deliveries  under  the  lower 
OPA  formula  prices,  which  might  have  occurred  after 
August  15  next,  OPA  will  revoke  Amendment  No.  5 
to  the  Canned  Vegetable  Regulation. 
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CALCULATING  FRUIT  CEILINGS 
OPA-T-45 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  today  (August 
12)  issued  a  series  of  Questions  and  Answers  for 
wholesalers  of  canned  fruits,  berries,  and  fruit  juices, 
designed  to  help  them  operate  under  Maximum  Price 
Regulation  No.  197.  This  regulation  became  effective 
August  5,  1942. 

1.  Question — How  does  the  canner  of  canned  fruits, 
berries,  and  juices  calculate  his  new  ceiling  price? 

Answer — To  his  base  price  (his  average  selling  price 
during  the  first  60  days  of  his  1941  pack)  the  canner 
adds  10  per  cent  to  cover  increased  costs  of  labor  and 
backing  materials  plus  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  his 
raw  material  in  1942  over  the  cost  of  his  raw  material 
in  1941.  This  is  covered  in  more  detail  in  Maximum 
Price  Regulation  No.  185. 

2.  Question — How  will  the  wholesaler  know  what 
the  increase  will  be? 

Answer — The  canner  must  show  on  his  invoice  or 
in  a  written  statement  prior  to  making  a  sale  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  his  base  price  and  his  new  ceiling 
price.  This  difference  is  called  the  “permitted  in¬ 
crease.” 

3.  Question — How  will  the  wholesaler  calculate  his 
new  ceiling  price? 

Answer — The  wholesaler  will  add  this  “permitted 
increase”  to  his  “February  ceiling  price.” 

4.  Question — How  does  the  wholesaler  get  his  “Feb¬ 
ruary  ceiling  price?” 

Answer — He  determines  it  in  exactly  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  he  formerly  determined  his  March  ceiling  price 
under  the  General  Maximum  Price  Regulation,  except 
that  he  substitutes  the  month  February  for  the  month 
March. 

5.  Question  —  Suppose  a  wholesaler’s  February 
prices  were  approximately  the  same  as  his  March 
prices,  may  he  estimate  what  his  February  prices 
were? 

Anstoer — No,  he  must  determine  this  February  ceil¬ 
ing  price  in  an  exact  manner. 

6.  Question — When  will  the  wholesaler  be  able  to 
sell  at  his  new  prices? 

Answer — After  he  has  purchased  or  contracted  to 
purchase  a  quantity  which  amounts  to  at  least  10  per 
cent  of  last  year’s  purchases  of  the  same  kind  and 
grade.  Delivery  is  not  necessary;  contracting  is  suffi¬ 
cient. 


7.  Question — Are  there  any  exceptions  to  this  rule? 

Ansiver — Yes.  On  Canned  Pineapple  and  Canned 

Pineapple  Juice  the  wholesaler  may  calculate  his  new 
ceiling  price  immediately  without  waiting  to  make  any 
new  purchases. 

8.  Question — Suppose  a  wholesaler  buys  X  Brand 
No.  2*/2  Halves  Standard  Peaches  may  he  use  the  “per¬ 
mitted  increase”  of  his  supplier  of  this  lot  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  raise  his  price  of  Y  Brand  of  2V2  Halves 
Standard  Peaches? 

Ansiver — No.  Each  brand,  grade,  and  container  size 
is  a  different  commodity  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
wholesaler  can  calculate  a  new  ceiling  price  on  each 
brand,  grade,  and  container  size  only  after  he  has  pur¬ 
chased  that  same  brand,  grade,  and  container  size. 

9.  Question — Does  the  wholesaler  calculate  a  new 
ceiling  price  every  time  he  makes  a  purchase? 

Ansiver — No.  Once  he  has  calculated  a  new  ceiling 
price  on  a  particular  grade,  brand,  and  container  size, 
he  cannot  increase  his  ceiling  price  as  a  result  of  any 
future  transactions. 

10.  Question — What  must  the  wholesaler  do  if  he 
buys  a  particular  kind  and  grade  from  more  than  one 
canner? 

Ansiver  —  He  should  use  the  “permitted  increase” 
furnished  him  by  the  canner  from  whom  he  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  largest  quantity  of  the  1942  pack  of  that 
kind  and  grade  at  the  time  of  computing  his  new  ceil¬ 
ing  price. 

11.  Question — Suppose  a  wholesaler  has  bought  X 
Brand  No.  21/2  Apricots  from  a  canner  below  the  can- 
ner’s  ceiling  price.  Later  this  same  wholesaler  buys 
the  same  item  from  the  same  canner  at  the  canner’s 
ceiling  price,  can  the  wholesaler  then  increase  his  ceil¬ 
ing  price? 

Ansiver — No,  he  cannot,  once  his  ceiling  price  is 
established.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  the  canner 
sold  him  below  the  canner’s  ceiling  price  made  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  wholesaler’s  computation  of  the  whole¬ 
saler’s  ceiling  price.  This  is  so  because  regardless  of  j 
the  price  at  which  he  bought  from  the  canner,  the  “per-  | 
mitted  increase”  was  the  same.  | 

12.  Question  —  Suppose  a  wholesaler  buys  Fancy 
21/2  Apricots  from  one  canner  at  the  canner’s  ceiling 
price  and  thereby  establishes  his  own  ceiling  price; 
and  thereafter,  he  buys  Fancy  2V2  Apricots  from  an¬ 
other  canner  who  has  a  higher  ceiling  price  and  a 
greater  “permitted  increase,”  can  the  wholesaler  now 
increase  his  ceiling  price? 

Ansiver — No,  he  cannot.  Once  he  has  established  a 
ceiling  price  for  a  brand,  grade,  and  container  size, 
he  may  not  increase  it  by  reason  of  future  transactions. 
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NUMBER  10  CAN  PRICING  FORMULA 

Amendment  4  to  MPR  152 


Because  many  canned  vegetable  pro¬ 
cessors  previously  had  to  request  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  competitors’  prices  in 
order  to  arrive  at  their  own  ceiling  prices 
on  certain  canned  vegetables  in  the  80- 
ounce  No.  10  size  can,  Price  Administra¬ 
tor  Leon  Henderson  August  8  established 
equitable  differentials  for  these  large¬ 
sized  cans  over  the  more  generally  used 
16-ounce  No.  2  size  container. 

“Differentials  set  in  the  new  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  vegetable  regulation,”  the 
Price  Administrator  declared,  “will  af¬ 
ford  necessary  relief  to  those  canners 
whose  ceilings  on  the  large-size  cans  are, 
in  some  cases,  lower  than  normal  and 
to  distributors  buying  from  those  can¬ 
ners  whose  ceilings  are  higher  than 
normal.  The  effect  is  not  inflationary, 
since  it  will  not  increase  the  general 
level  of  canned  vegetable  prices.” 

This  action  will  alleviate  the  difficulty 
of  vegetable  canners,  who  formerly  were 
required  to  use  their  closest  competitor’s 
ceilings  for  80-ounce  cans  for  one  of  two 
reasons:  (a)  they  made  no  sales  of  the 
particular  canned  vegetable  during  the 
60-day  base  period  under  the  regulation, 
or  (b)  they  made  no  sales  during  the 
base  period  of  the  particular  canned 
vegetable  in  80-ounce  large  No.  10  size 
cans. 

In  these  cases,  canners  had  to  request 
information  on  ceiling  prices  of  their 
competitors.  This  led  to  complaints  of 
abnormal  prices,  both  high  and  low.  The 
new  amendment.  No.  4,  to  Maximum 
Price  Regulation  No.  152  (Canned  Vege¬ 
tables),  effective  August  14,  1942,  will 
correct  this  abnormality  by  setting  dif¬ 
ferentials  over  the  No.  2  size  16-ounce 
container  in  more  general  use. 

This  differential  was  arrived  at  by 
scanning  reports  submitted  to  OPA  to 
vegetable  canners  and  multiplying  the 
pi  ice  of  the  No.  2  size  can  by  the  aver- 
:  spread  with  No.  10  size.  Some  30 

cniined  commodities  will  be  affected. 

Text  of  the  Amendment  effective  Aug- 
■■l  14,  follows: 

TITLE  32— NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
Chapter  XI 

Office  of  Price  Administration 
Part  1341 

Canned  and  Preserved  Foods 

'Amendment  4  to  Maximum  Price 
Regulation  152) 

CANNED  VEGETABLES 

In  §  1341.22  a  new  paragraph  (k)  is 
added.  Section  1341.30  (a)  (3)  is 

anended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  1341.22  Conner’s  maximum  prices 
'ur  canned  vegetables.  *  *  * 

(k)  If  a  canner  cannot  compute  the 
naximum  prices  for  No.  10  containers 


of  each  grade  of  the  following  canned 
vegetables  under  paragraphs  (a),  (b) 
and  (c)  of  this  section,  he  shall  deter¬ 
mine  such  maximum  prices  for  that 
grade  of  No.  10  containers  of  canned 
vegetables  as  follows: 

(1)  The  canner  shall  multiply  the 
maximum  price  computed  under  para¬ 
graphs  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section 
for  No.  2  containers  of  beets,  and  spin¬ 
ach  by  4.25.  The  resulting  figure  shall  be 
the  maximum  price  for  No.  10  containers. 

(2)  The  canner  shall  multiply  the 
maximum  price  computed  under  para¬ 
graphs  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section 
for  No.  2  containers  of  carrots,  okra, 
tomatoes,  vegetable  greens  and  okra  and 
tomatoes  by  4.50.  The  resulting  figure 
shall  be  the  maximum  price  for  No.  10 
containers. 

(3)  The  canner  shall  multiply  the 
maximum  price  computed  under  para¬ 
graphs  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section 
for  No.  2  containers  of  artichokes,  as¬ 
paragus,  beans  (snap)  and  carrots  and 
peas  by  4.75.  The  resulting  figure  shall 
be  the  maximum  price  for  No.  10  con¬ 
tainers. 

(4)  The  canner  shall  multiply  the 
maximum  price  computed  under  para¬ 
graphs  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section 
for  No.  2  containers  of  lima  beans,  cel¬ 
ery,  corn,  peas,  pickles,  rhubarb,  succo¬ 
tash,  turnips,  vegetables  (mixed),  vege¬ 
table  juice,  vegetable  juices  (mixed)  and 
parsnips  by  5.00.  The  resulting  figure 
shall  be  the  maximum  price  for  No.  10 
containers. 

(5)  The  canner  shall  multiply  the 
maximum  price  computed  under  para¬ 
graphs  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section 
for  12-ounce  containers  of  chili  sauce 
and  tomato  sauce  by  6.40.  The  resulting 
figure  shall  be  the  maximum  price  for 
No.  10  containers. 

(6)  The  canner  shall  multiply  the 
maximum  price  computed  under  para¬ 
graphs  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section 
for  14-ounce  containers  of  tomato  catsup 
by  5.25.  The  resulting  figure  shall  be 
the  maximum  price  for  No.  10  con¬ 
tainers. 

(7)  The  canner  shall  multiply  the 
maximum  price  computed  under  para¬ 
graphs  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section 
for  6-ounce  containers  of  tomato  paste 
by  14.25.  The  resulting  figure  shall  be 
the  maximum  price  for  No.  10  con¬ 
tainers. 

(8)  The  canner  shall  multiply  the 
maximum  price  computed  under  para¬ 
graphs  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section 
for  No.  1  containers  of  tomato  puree  by 


7.75.  The  resulting  figure  shall  be  the 
maximum  price  for  No.  10  containers. 

(9)  The  canner  shall  multiply  the 
maximum  price  computed  under  para¬ 
graphs  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section 
for  No.  3  cylinder  containers  of  tomato 
juice  by  2.00.  The  resulting  figure  shall 
be  the  maximum  price  for  No.  10  con¬ 
tainers. 

(10)  The  canner  shall  multiply  the 
maximum  price  computed  under  para¬ 
graphs  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section 
for  7-ounce  containers  of  peppers  by 
12.00.  The  resulting  figure  shall  be  the 
maximum  price  for  No.  10  containers. 

§  1341.30  Definitions. 

(a)  When  used  in  this  Maximum 
Price  Regulation  No.  152  the  term: 

*  4i  *  * 

(3)  *  *  *  Sales  and  deliveries  of 

bamboo  sprouts  and  hominy  are  excluded 
from  the  operation  of  this  Maximum 
Price  Regulation  No.  152.  Sales  and 
deliveries  of  pimientos,  pumpkin  and 
squash  shall  be  governed  by  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  Regulation. 


BOXES  FOR  ARMY  SHIPMENT 

WPB,  August  7,  1H2 

The  Containers  Branch  of  WPB  has 
recently  received  many  questions  from 
packers  who  are  under  the  impression 
that  a  recent  order  of  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  to  all  depots  has  altered  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  suppliers  packing  commodi¬ 
ties  for  Army  use,  including  items  set 
aside  under  WPB  Order  M-86-a. 

Douglas  Kirk,  Chief  of  the  Branch, 
August  7,  issued  the  following  statement 
in  answer  to  such  questions:  “The  Quar¬ 
termaster  Corps  has  directed  all  depots 
not  to  ship  any  items  overseas  in  corru¬ 
gated  or  solid  fiber  boxes  unless  those 
boxes  are  overpacked  in  nailed  wood  or 
wirebound  wood  boxes.  Emergency  C, 
D  and  K  rations  are  to  be  overpacked  in 
nailed  wood  boxes  only. 

“This  decision  was  made  after  receipt 
of  complaints  from  virtually  all  overseas 
theaters  of  operations.  The  Army  is 
checking  into  all  details  including  the 
determination  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
complaints  were  due  to  the  use  of  domes¬ 
tic  corrugated  or  solid  fiber  boxes. 

“Contractors  are  expected  to  make  de¬ 
liveries  of  all  Quartermaster  supplies  in 
containers  as  specified  in  awards.  The 
provisions  contained  in  Order  M-86-a 
have  not  been  changed.  Items  delivered 
to  the  Quartermaster  Corps  in  fiber  will 
be  overpacked  in  wood  at  Army  depots.” 
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FRUIT  CEILINGS  ARE  MAXIMUM 

WPB,  August  8,  1H2 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration 
August  8  served  notice  on  producers  of 
canned  fruits  and  berries  that  under  no 
circumstances  will  the  Maximum  prices 
permitted  under  Maximum  Price  Regu¬ 
lation  No.  185  be  altered.  That  Regula¬ 
tion  makes  allowances  for  higher  labor 
and  processing  costs  and  for  increases 
in  the  cost  of  the  raw  fruits  and  berries. 
The  increases  in  the  cost  of  fruits  and 
berries  permitted  to  the  canners  are 
maximum  inci’eases. 

OPA  also  announced  that  the  Regula¬ 
tion  governing  maximum  prices  for 
frozen  fruits,  berries  and  vegetables  will 
be  issued  shortly  and  will  be  followed  by 
a  Regulation  for  dried  fruits.  These 
Regulations  will  contain  similar  provi¬ 
sions  for  increases  in  the  cost  of  the  raw 
materials  and  the  maximum  increases 
permitted  by  these  Regulations  will  be 
strictly  followed.  Any  canner  or  packer 
paying  more  than  the  permitted  in¬ 
creases  set  forth  in  these  Regulations 
will  be  obliged  to  absorb  such  excess 
amounts  and  will  be  unable  to  include 
such  excess  amounts  in  his  ceiling  prices. 

The  Food  Branch  of  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  concurred  in  the  position  of 
OPA  on  the  ground  that  unless  prices 
for  these  raw  products  are  held  within 
the  limits  of  the  increases  recognized  by 
OPA,  many  canners  and  packers  who 
already  have  Government  contracts  at 
OPA  ceiling  prices  will  be  forced  to  cur¬ 
tail  production  or  suffer  financial  loss. 
The  Food  Branch  is  interested  in  ob¬ 
taining  maximum  pack. 

The  OPA-WPB  statement  was  prompt¬ 
ed  by  reports  that  some  Pacific  Coast 
packers  are  paying  increased  prices  for 
raw  fruit  greatly  in  excess  of  the  in¬ 
creases  on  which  OPA  price  ceilings  are 
based. 

Such  canners  and  packers  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  I’elief  from  OPA  in  the  form  of 
higher  ceiling  prices,  OPA  declared. 

FROZEN  FOOD  PRICES  TO  FOL¬ 
LOW  CANNED  FRUIT  PATTERN 

OPA-U96,  August  10,  19^2 

Price  Administrator  Leon  Henderson 
August  10  repeated  his  assurance  that 
distributors  of  frozen  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  at  both  wholesale  and  retail  lev¬ 
els,  will  be  permitted  to  pass  on  to  the 
ultimate  consumer  the  same  specific 
“dollars  and  cents”  increases  which  they 
must  pay  to  packers  on  their  purchases 
of  new  crop  products. 

The  official  regulation,  permitting  such 
increases  at  both  wholesale  and  retail 
levels  on  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables, 
now  is  in  an  advanced  stage  of  prepara¬ 
tion  and  may  be  forthcoming  within  a 
week’s  time. 

“Distributors  holding  back  on  pros¬ 
pective  purchases  in  the  fear  that  they 
may  not  secure  the  promised  adjust¬ 
ment,”  the  Administrator  declared,  “are 


doing  some  needless  worrying.  On  July 
9  last,  in  its  announcement  of  a  new 
pricing  formula  for  frozen  fruit  and 
vegetable  packers,  OPA  also  stated  that 
‘additional  measures,  affording  corre¬ 
sponding  price-relief  to  wholesale  and 
retail  distributors  of  frozen  fruits  and 
vegetables,  will  be  forthcoming  shortly.’ 
That  promise  definitely  will  be  kept.” 

Mr.  Henderson  urged  frozen  fruit  and 
vegetable  distributors  to  do  their  normal 
buying  as  each  of  the  various  items  come 
to  market. 

The  pricing  pattern  adopted  by  OPA 
on  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  at  pack¬ 
er,  wholesale  and  retail  levels  will  fol¬ 
low  closely  along  the  lines  of  canned 
fruits.  OPA  previously  has  estimated 
that  price  increases  to  the  consumer  on 
canned  fruits  and  berries  may  run  any¬ 
where  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  depending 
upon  the  item  affected.  It  is  only  ex¬ 
pected  to  approximate  some  10  per  cent 
in  the  case  of  frozen  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  however. 

On  July  9,  1942,  OPA  announced  its 
new  pricing  formula  for  frozen  fruit  and 
vegetable  packers,  passing  on — with  cer¬ 
tain  specified  reservations — the  actual 
increase  in  the  packer’s  raw  material 
costs  on  the  1942  pack  over  that  of  1941, 
based  on  not  less  than  the  first  75  per 
cent  of  his  1942  purchases. 

At  wholesale  and  retail,  the  formula 
for  passing  on  packers  increases  in 
frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  will  be  sub¬ 
stantially  similar  to  that  for  canned 
fruits,  announced  previously.  This  will 
mean  that  the  packer  must  notify  his 
purchasers  of  the  amount  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  his  weighted  average  price 
in  the  1941  base  period  (namely,  the  first 
60  days  after  beginning  to  pack  each 
item  during  the  1941  season)  and  his 
maximum  price  computed  under  the 
packer’s  frozen  food  regulation.  This 
difference  is  to  be  designated  as  the  “per¬ 
mitted  increase.”  The  wholesaler  thus 
notified  by  the  packer,  adds  this  increase 
to  his  March  1942  peak  price  on  con¬ 
sumer  packs,  and  to  his  October  1941 
peak  price  on  institutional  packs.  The 
wholesaler  then  must  notify  his  retail 
trade  of  the  same  “permitted  increase” 
figui’e,  which  can  be  added  to  the  retail¬ 
er’s  present  March  1942  ceilings. 

Prices  must  be  computed  by  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers  for  each  kind,  grade, 
bi'and  and  container  size. 

CEILING  COMPLIANCE 
CERTIFICATION 

OPA-U91,  August  11,  19U2 

Certification  that  prices  charged  con¬ 
form  to  OPA  regulations  need  not  be 
accompanied  by  a  sworn  statement  for 
every  invoice.  Price  Administrator  Leon 
Henderson  has  ruled. 

To  a  manufacturer  who  reported  that 
some  customers  asked  that  every  invoice 
carry  a  sworn  statement  to  the  effect 
that  prices  charged  in  the  invoice  fully 
conform  with  OPA  regulations,  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  advised: 


“In  making  a  certification  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  buyer,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  a  sworn  statement  accompany  each 
invoice.  It  will  be  satisfactory  to  this 
Office  if  an  appropriate  statement  is  im¬ 
printed  on  invoices  and  in  addition  a 
separate  statement  is  supplied  to  the 
buyer  by  the  seller,  sworn  to  by  a  re¬ 
sponsible  company  official,  to  the  effect 
that  the  prices  set  forth  on  all  invoices 
being  issued  or  to  be  issued  will  not 
exceed  applicable  maximum  prices  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administra¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  company’s  method  of 
setting  its  prices  has  been  so  established 
as  to  achieve  this  result. 

“Presumably  no  responsible  company 
official  would  swear  to  such  a  statement 
unless  he  had  at  least  made  himself  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  applicable  price  regula¬ 
tions,  carefully  reviewed  the  method  of 
setting  prices,  and  contemplated  an  ap¬ 
propriate  checking  from  time  to  time  of 
such  prices  as  were  charged.” 

Price  regulations  make  buyers  in  the 
course  of  trade  or  business  equally  liable 
with  sellers  to  prosecution  for  violation 
of  any  regulation  or  order  of  the  Price 
Administrator. 

As  a  protection  to  trade  buyers,  OPA 
has  already  suggested  in  an  open  letter 
to  the  National  Association  of  Purchas¬ 
ing  Agents  that  trade  buyers  could  gain 
a  measure  of  legal  protection  by  obtain¬ 
ing  a  certification  from  sellers  to  the 
effect  that  prices  charged  conformed  to 
established  ceilings. 

This  letter  stated  that  OPA  policy 
would  require  trade  buyers  to  exercise 
“good  faith  and  an  honest,  reasonable 
judgment.”  Written  cei’tification,  as  on 
the  face  of  the  contract  of  sale  or  in¬ 
voice,  stating  that  price  ceilings  were 
fully  observed,  was  suggested  as  evidence 
of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  buyer. 

SMALL  CANS  FOR  PULP 

Amendment  2  to  Order  M-81 

Amendment  2  of  Order  M-81  (cover¬ 
ing  cans  made  of  tinplate  or  terneplate) 
to  permit  the  unlimited  packing  of  to¬ 
mato  pulp  or  puree  in  small  as  well  as 
large  cans  for  the  remainder  of  the  sea¬ 
son  was  announced  August  6  by  the 
Director  General  for  Operations. 

The  original  M-81,  issued  on  February 
11,  permitted  the  unlimited  packing  of 
these  products  in  any  size  can.  A  sub¬ 
sequent  revision  of  the  order  on  June  27 
permitted  unlimited  quantities  for  large 
size  cans  only,  and  restricted  the  packing 
of  the  smaller  sizes  to  100  per  cent  of 
the  1940  pack. 

It  was  decided  to  return  these  prod¬ 
ucts  to  their  original  status  because  can¬ 
ners  had  made  extensive  arrangements 
regarding  machinery,  cans,  and  labels 
for  an  unlimited  pack  of  pulp  and  puree 
in  the  smaller  cans.  Sizes  permitted  are 
now  No.  1  picnic,  2,  2(4  or  10. 

Similar  action  was  taken  in  the  case 
of  tomato  sauce,  with  the  exception  of 
8Z  short  cans  which  may  still  be  pro¬ 
duced  but  only  to  the  extent  of  100  per 
cent  of  the  1940  pack. 
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DRIED  FRUITS  FROZEN  BY  WPB  ORDER 


The  1942  crop  of  dried  fruits,  as  well 
as  the  1941  carryover,  were  frozen  in 
the  hands  of  packers  by  Conservation 
Order  M-205  issued  by  WPB  on  August 
10.  Under  the  order  dried  Apples,  Apri¬ 
cots,  Peaches,  Pears,  Prunes  and  Grapes 
(raisins)  may  be  sold  to  the  civilian 
trade  only  after  the  armed  forces  and 
lend-lease  requirements  have  been  filled, 
and  then  upon  authorization  by  WPB. 
Issued  at  the  same  time  was  order  M- 
205-a  that  stipulates  that  the  entire  crop 
of  Thompson’s  Seedless  Grapes,  Muscat 
Grapes  and  Sultana  Grapes,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  be  diverted  to  the  production 
of  Raisins.  That  portion  of  the  order 
placing  the  restriction  on  packers,  fol¬ 
lows: 

§  3038.1  Conservation  Order  M-205. 
—  (a)  Definitions.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  order. 

(1)  “Dried  fruit”  shall  mean  the 
whole  or  fleshy  portions  of  apples,  apri¬ 
cots,  peaches,  pears,  prunes,  or  grapes 
(raisins),  preserved  by  the  removal 
therefrom  of  part  of  the  natural  mois¬ 
ture,  and,  unless  otherwise  indicated, 
shall  include  such  fruit  in  natural  or 
processed  condition. 

(2)  “Packer”  shall  mean  any  person 
engaged  in  the  business  of  processing 
and  packaging  dried  fruit. 

(3)  “Processing”  shall  mean  grading, 
sizing,  stemming,  seeding,  or  treating 
dried  fruit  by  the  use  of  hot  water, 
steam,  chemicals  or  compressed  air. 

(4)  “Government  agency”  shall  mean 
any  officer,  board,  agency,  commission, 
or  government-owned  or  government, 
controlled  corporation  of  the  United 
States  specifically  designated  by  the  Di¬ 
rector  General  for  Operations. 

(b)  Restrictions  on  Packers.  (1) 
Each  packer  shall,  without  regard  to 
previously  existing  contracts,  set  aside 
to  be  delivered  for  the  requirements  of 
government  agencies,  any  dried  fruit, 
‘ind  any  fresh  fruit  acquired  for  use  in 
the  production  of  dried  fruit,  which  were 
n  his  possession,  under  his  control  or 
ndcr  contract  on  August  10,  1942,  or 
.ere  acquired  by  him  within  one  year 
.'ereafter.  All  such  fruit  so  set  aside 
-iiall,  unless  and  until  released,  be  held' 
or  allocation  to  any  government  agency 
V  the  Director  General  for  Operations, 
uch  fruit  shall  not  be  processed  and 
acked  without  instructions  from  the 
/irector  General  for  Operations,  or  any 
rovernment  agency  to  which  he  shall 
aive  allocated  such  fruit.  The  Director 
General  for  Operations  may  issue  speci¬ 
fications  at  any  time  as  to  processing, 
packing,  labeling,  boxing  and  strapping. 
Dried  fruit  required  to  be  set  aside  by 
this  order  shall  not  be  delivered  to  any 
government  agency  when  not  specifically 
allocated  to  such  agency  by  the  Director 
General  for  Operations. 

(2)  On  or  before  September  1,  1942, 
each  packer  shall  mail  to  or  file  with 


the  War  Production  Board  a  report  on 
Form  PD-624,  Series,  and  twice  monthly 
thereafter  he  shall  mail  to  or  file  with 
the  War  Production  Board  reports  on 
Form  PD-625,  Series. 

(3)  If  any  dried  fruit  set  aside  for 
the  requirements  of  government  agencies 
has  not  been  purchased  within  30  days 
after  it  has  been  first  reported  in  his 
possession  by  the  mailing  or  filing  of  the 
report  prescribed  in  paragraph  (b)  (2), 
the  packer  may  notify  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  in  writing  that  if  such  dried 
fruit  is  not  purchased  within  30  days  he 
will  no  longer  hold  it  set  aside.  If  any 
of  such  dried  fruit  is  not  purchased 
within  30  days  after  the  mailing  or  filing 
of  such  notice,  or  if  no  further  order  is 
issued  with  respect  to  it,  it  shall  be 
deemed  released  and  shall  be  available 
for  unrestricted  sale  and  distribution. 

(4)  If  he  determines  that  any  dried 
fruit  set  aside  pui’suant  to  this  order  is 
not  required  for  government  agencies, 
the  Director  General  for  Operations  may 
release  such  dried  fruit  at  any  time  by 
notice  directed  to  the  packer.  So  far  as 
consistent  with  the  defense  requirements 
of  the  United  States,  such  releases  shall 
be  of  such  a  character  as  to  allow  to  all 
packers,  for  sale  to  purchasers  other 
than  government  agencies,  substantially 
equal  proportions  of  their  packs  of  each 
fruit:  Provided,  however.  That  the  Di¬ 
rector  General  for  Operations  may,  in 
determining  any  amounts  to  be  so  re¬ 
leased  to  any  packer,  take  into  account 
any  quantities  of  dried  fruit  produced 
fi*om  the  1942  crop  and  sold  and  actually 
shipped  by  him  before  August  10,  1942. 

(5)  Any  quantities  of  dried  fruit  allo¬ 
cated  or  released  shall,  unless  otherwise 
specified,  be  withdrawn  by  the  packer 
from  the  earliest  reported  stocks  of  such 
dried  fruit. 


NEW  BIDDER'S  REFERENCE  BOOK 

Good  news  for  Quartermaster  Corps 
contractors  is  contained  in  a  War  De¬ 
partment  announcement  that  the  forms 
upon  which  bids  are  to  be  submitted 
from  now  on  will  be  greatly  simplified 
in  the  future  by  using  the  new  “Bidder’s 
Reference  Book,”  recently  completed  by 
the  legal  staff  under  Brigadier  General 
C.  L.  Corbin,  Director  of  Procurement 
Service,  Office  of  The  Quartermaster 
General.  This  small  pamphlet,  first  of 
its  kind  issued  by  one  of  the  Armed  Ser¬ 
vices,  is  a  compilation  of  all  the  stan¬ 
dard  instructions  to  bidders  which  gov¬ 
ern  the  manner  of  submitting  bids  on 
any  kind  of  purchase.  It  contains  all 
contract  provisions  in  their  latest  re¬ 
vised  form,  used  in  preparing  a  contract 
for  the  purchase  of  any  Quartermaster 
item.  The  books  will  be  issued  by  Quar¬ 
termaster  Procuring  Depots  to  all  bid¬ 


ders  on  the  bidders’  list  for  their  future 
reference. 

During  the  past  few  years,  bids  forms 
have  become  very  voluminous,  often  as 
long  as  25  or  30  pages.  As  changes  were 
frequently  made,  government  workers 
had  to  spend  much  valuable  time  prepar¬ 
ing  revisions  and  checking  their  contents. 

The  new  “Bidder’s  Reference  Book” 
changes  all  this.  Henceforth,  a  very 
short  bid  form,  two  or  three  pages  long. 
Will  be  sent  to  all  bidders.  It  will  mere¬ 
ly  contain  the  item  desired,  a  description 
of  it,  packing  instructions,  delivery  price 
and  a  few  similar  provisions.  Most  im¬ 
portant,  however,  it  will  refer  by  num¬ 
bers  to  the  paragraphs  in  the  “Refer¬ 
ence  Book”  governing  the  procurement 
of  the  item  in  question. 


FOOD  “CEILINGS"  CRACK 

Price  Administrator  Leon  Henderson 
this  week  announced  that  an  alternative 
pricing  system  would  be  made  available 
to  food  wholesalers  and  retailers,  prob¬ 
ably  by  mid-September. 

The  administrator’s  announcement 
came  on  the  heels  of  a  series  of  confer¬ 
ences  with  the  National  Food  Industry 
Advisory  Committee,  which  has  consist¬ 
ently  stressed  the  contention  that  OPA, 
by  ignoring  the  normal  lag  between 
changes  in  wholesale  and  retail  prices  in 
the  food  field,  had  placed  many  distri¬ 
butors  in  an  impossible  position  by  its 
original  ceiling  formula.  The  fact  that 
many  chain  store  organizations  and  super 
markets  had  been  dropping  brands  in 
which  they  were  caught  in  a  squeeze  has 
been  well  know  in  the  trade.  The  cur¬ 
rent  move  by  OPA  will  apparently  be 
based  on  the  contention  that  to  allow 
this  situation  to  remain  unchecked  would 
result  in  forcing  the  consumer  to  go  to 
relatively  high  mark-up  distributors  for 
many  items  normally  purchased. 

Just  what  the  new  pricing  formula 
will  be  has  not  yet  been  disclosed.  Pre¬ 
liminary  announcement  of  the  pending 
adjustment  was  made,  according  to  Mr. 
Henderson,  to  enable  distributors  to  go 
ahead  and  resume  their  normal  contract¬ 
ing  with  sources  of  supply.  In  some 
quarters  of  the  trade  the  belief  is  held 
that  OPA  will  accede  to  recent  trade 
suggestions  and  permit  distributors  to 
add  to  their  permissible  ceiling  levels  an 
amount,  equal  in  dollars  and  cents,  to  the 
difference  between  their  March  ceiling 
levels  and  replacement  costs  during  that 
month.  Such  a  move,  it  is  pointed  out, 
would  re-establish  a  normal  balance  in 
food  distribution,  and  would  correct,  at 
one  swoop,  many  of  the  inequities  which 
have  resulted  in  the  food  industry  from 
the  sharp  squeeze  which  followed  the 
promulgation  of  “General  Max.”  This 
squeeze,  it  is  estimated,  involves  between 
400  and  500  items  which  find  their  nor¬ 
mal  distribution  through  grocery  store 
channels. 
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CANNER  S  CONVERSION  «o  DEHYDRATION 


Food  processors  face  the  greatest  chal¬ 
lenge  and  opportunity  of  their  careers. 
With  increasing  shortage  of  packaging 
metal  and  other  materials,  with  shipping 
space  at  a  premium — because  of  our  loss 
of  shipping — dehydration,  which  answers 
both  of  these  problems,  has  become  the 
“White  Haired  Boy”  of  the  Food  Indus¬ 
try.  “Dehydrated  products”  are  being 
shipped  in  various  types  of  containers 
that  do  not  require  any  metal,  and  the 
saving  in  shipping  for  our  overseas 
forces  and  the  United  Nations  under 
Lend-Lease,  will  be  tremendous  as  it 
takes  about  10  pounds  of  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  to  make  one  pound  of  the  dehy¬ 
drated  product,  and  the  volume  reduc¬ 
tion  is  about  four  to  one. 

The  challenge  to  the  canners  and 
packers  of  this  country  is  —  can  they 
adapt  their  operations  to  this  new  meth¬ 
od  of  food  conservation?  The  answer  is, 
“Yes,  if  they  will.”  Food  canners  and 
packers  already  equipped  with  prepara¬ 
tion  and  cleaning  machinery,  with  pack¬ 
ing  machinery,  etc.,  are  practically  50 
per  cent  equipped  already,  and  this  is  a 
real  challenge  to  that  Industry  to  help 
the  United  Nations  in  their  Victory 
Drive.  The  sudden  upsurge  in  demand 
for  dehydrated  food  products,  already 
estimated  to  exceed  100  million  pounds, 
obviously  cannot  be  met  by  our  existing 
dehydrating  capacity.  To  meet  this 
situation  the  Government’s  major  food 
buyers,  namely  the  Armed  Forces  and 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Administi-a- 
tion,  have  appointed  representatives  to 
work  with  the  War  Production  Board 
specialists  in  a  joint  Dehydration  Com¬ 
mittee. 

This  Committee  is  now  engaged  in  a 
survey  of  strategically  located  food  pro¬ 
cessors  to  determine  where  and  how  in¬ 
creased  food  dehydrating  capacity  shall 
be  established.  Present  plans  pi-ovide 
for  expansion  of  existing  dehydration 
plants,  wherever  practical,  but  mainly 
it  involves  the  conversion  of  our  national 
food  canning  plants  to  dehydration.  By 
so  doing,  large  quantities  of  food  treat¬ 
ing  equipment  already  available  can  be 
utilized.  Additional  metals  required  for 
actual  dehydrating  equipment  are  being 
provided  through  a  “metals  bank”  espe¬ 
cially  established  to  enable  pi-oduction  of 
presently  estimated  dehydrated  food  re¬ 
quirements.  Canners  who  are  interested 
in  this  conversion  project  are  being  in¬ 
vited  to  present  their  case,  with  facts 
and  figures  of  their  plants,  to  this  Joint 
Dehydration  Committee  for  considera¬ 
tion.  Questionnaires  outlining  the  can- 
ner’s  facilities  and  his  possible  needs 
may  be  obtained  through  R.  Harry 
Amenta,  Chief  of  the  Dehydrating  Unit, 
Food  Branch,  WPB,  or  through  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Marketing  Administration, 
both  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Following  are  points  which  govern  the 
Committee’s  reactions  to  such  applica¬ 
tions: 


1.  Location  of  facilities  with  respect 
to  war  strategy. 

2.  Suitability  of  existing  plants  for 
expansion  or  conversion  to  vege¬ 
table  dehydration  work. 

3.  Availability  of  management,  and 
labor  experienced  in  dehydration 
or  other  food  processing  work. 

4.  Possibility  of  converting  existing 
food  processing  facilities  to  vege¬ 
table  dehydration  work  with  the 
least  possible  use  of  critical  mate¬ 
rials. 

5.  Availability  of  ample  supplies  of 
fresh  vegetables. 

6.  Availability  of  labor  for  produc¬ 
tion  and  harvesting  of  vegetable^. 

7.  Ability  of  plant  opei’ators  to  ar¬ 
range  financing  of  the  expansion  or 
convei’sion  of  existing  facilities  to 
vegetable  dehydration  work. 

8.  Geographical  and  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  affecting  the  suitability  of 
vegetables  for  dehydration. 

With  the  Agriculture  Experimental 
Station  having  conducted  an  intensive 
research  in  the  future  possibilities  not 
only  of  dehydrated  vegetables  and  fruits, 
but  also  of  meats,  the  results  of  this 
survey  are  now  ready  to  be  used  by  the 
Industry  and  training  schools,  etc. 

Training  schools  designed  to  give  can¬ 
ners  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
most  modern  dehydration  techniques  are 
starting  very  shortly;  one  at  the  Albany 
California  Experiment  Station  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  other  at 
the  Beechnut  Packing  Company,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

Since,  from  present  indications,  dehy¬ 
drated  food  requirements  will  be  increas¬ 
ing  far  beyond  present  demands  in  the 
near  future,  and  will  probably  furnish 
a  major  portion  of  our  food  exports  next 
year  and  the  year  after,  it  is  up  to  every 
one  of  our  readers  to  review  his  own 
situation  very  seriously  in  the  light  of 
these  facts.  Here  is  an  outstanding  op¬ 
portunity  for  our  western  vegetables  to 
work  for  Victory. 

DEHYDRATION  TESTS  IN 
PROGRESS 

Modern  dehydration  processes  can  re¬ 
duce  a  batch  of  80  pounds  of  peas  to  15 
pounds  or  50  pounds  of  cabbage  to  4 
pounds  within  a  period  of  six  to  ten 
hours,  according  to  specialists  at  the 
New  York  State  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva,  where  extensive  investigations 
are  under  way  on  the  drying  of  vege¬ 
tables  in  an  experimental  dehydrator. 
The  Station  specialists  have  already 
made  tests  on  different  varieties  of  cab¬ 
bage,  peas,  and  beets  and  have  also  suc¬ 
cessfully  dehydrated  sauerkraut,  swiss 
chard,  and  sour  cherries. 

Three  things  are  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  dehydration  work  now  under  way 


at  the  Station,  it  is  explained.  First  is 
the  shortage  of  tin  which  practically 
eliminates  some  products,  such  as  sauer¬ 
kraut,  from  packaging  in  tin  containers 
and  greatly  curtails  the  supply  of  tin 
cans  for  many  other  foods.  Second,  the 
lend-lease  program  demands  that  ship¬ 
ping  weight  and  space  be  curtailed  in 
every  possible  manner.  The  third  con¬ 
sideration  is  the  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  Army  in  dehydrated  products  for 
use  in  emergency  field  rations  that  may 
be  carried  in  small,  light  packages. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  varie¬ 
ties  of  different  vegetables  that  are 
available  on  the  Experiment  Station 
farm,  the  adaptation  of  varieties  to  de¬ 
hydration  is  receiving  special  attention 
at  Geneva  and  already  marked  differ¬ 
ences  between  varieties  have  been  ob¬ 
served.  Also,  the  degree  of  maturity 
best  suited  to  the  preserving  of  vege¬ 
tables  by  drying  is  under  study,  as  well 
as  the  effect  of  drying  on  the  vitamin 
content  of  the  dried  product. 

While  the  Station  investigations  have 
not  yet  progressed  far  enough  to  draw 
any  definite  conclusions,  it  is  hoped  that 
by  the  end  of  the  growing  season  much 
information  will  be  available  on  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  dehydration  on  the  palatability 
and  nutritive  value  of  vegetables  and  on 
methods  of  storing  and  packaging  the 
dried  products  so  as  to  preserve  these 
qualities.  It  has  been  shown  already 
that  dehydrated  peas  can  be  restored  to 
edible  condition  by  soaking  in  water  for 
about  thirty  minutes  and  then  cooking 
the  peas  in  the  same  water.  In  consumer 
trials  of  freshly  dehydrated  peas  pre¬ 
pared  in  this  manner,  the  peas  were 
rated  as  excellent. 


CLASS  SIMPLIFICATION 

A  proposed  simplified  practice  recom¬ 
mendation  covering  sizes  and  types  of 
glass  containers  and  the  number  of  pack¬ 
ages  in  shipping  containers  for  green 
olives  and  maraschino  cherries,  has  been 
submitted  to  the  packers  and  others  in¬ 
terested  for  approval,  according  to  an 
announcement  of  the  Division  of  Simpli¬ 
fied  Practice,  National  Bureau  of  Stan¬ 
dards. 

This  recommendation,  developed  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  industry,  includes  the 
trade  designation  of  bottles;  standard 
capacities  and  shapes  of  containers  and 
standard  finishes  for  closures;  also  num¬ 
ber  of  bottles  in  shipping  case  for  each 
size  of  package. 

Today,  green  olives  and  maraschino 
cherries  are  offered  to  the  public  in  90 
different  sizes  and  types  of  bottles,  with 
various  kinds  of  finishes  and  closures. 
It  is  felt  that  a  sensible  reduction  in  the 
prevailing  variety  of  types  and  sizes  of 
containers  and  packages  will  not  only 
aid  the  war  program  through  more  effi¬ 
cient  production  and  conservation  of  ma¬ 
terials  but  that  it  will  also  prove  advan¬ 
tageous  to  container  manufacturers, 
packers,  distributors  and  others  affected. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


BELFORD  SEABROOK  ENTERS  SERVICE 

Belt'ord  L.  Seabrook,  Genei’al  Manager 
and  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Deerfield 
Packing  Corporation,  Bridgeton,  New 
Jersey,  has  been  granted  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  enter  the  country’s  sei-vices.  It 
is  expected  that  after  passing  the  final 
physical  examination,  he  will  accept  a 
commission  in  the  U.  S.  Army  Engineer 
Corps.  The  announcement  was  made  by 
his  father,  Charles  F.  Seabrook,  founder 
and  President  of  Seabrook  Farms  and 
its  packing  subsidiary,  Deerfield  Pack¬ 
ing  Corporation.  Another  son,  John  M. 
Seabrook,  will  take  over  the  General 
Management  of  the  packing  corporation, 
continuing  also  with  his  present  duties 
as  General  Manager  of  Seabrook  Farms. 
C.  Courtney  Seabrook,  another  son,  who 
has  been  Sales  Manager  will  assist  as 
General  Manager  of  the  Deerfield  Pack¬ 
ing  branch.  Only  one  important  change 
in  the  existing  organization  is  planned 
where  D.  Frazier  DuBois,  the  Factory 
Superintendent,  is  to  be  elevated  to  Chief 
Engineer.  Besides  canning  many  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  cases  of  vegetables,  Deer¬ 
field  Packing  is  the  largest  quick-freezing 
plant  in  the  nation.  In  addition  equip¬ 
ment  is  now  being  installed  to  add  one 
of  the  countries  largest  dehydrating 
plants. 


MATMOR  READY 

Work  has  been  rushed  on  the  new  plant 
of  the  Matmor  Canning  Company  at 
Woodland,  Calif.,  and  tomatoes  and 
tomato  products  will  be  packed  in  various 
forms,  including  solid  pack,  puree, 
tomato  paste,  Italian  type  tomatoes  and 
catsup. 


DEHYDRATION  DEMONSTRATION 

Government  food  experts  and  a  repre- 
iU'ntative  number  of  food  processing 
'ompanies  attended  a  demonstration  of 
ihe  Cowan  process  of  food  dehydration 
t  the  plant  of  Chisholm-Ryder  Com¬ 
pany,  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  builders 
)f  the  test  unit,  August  13  to  15.  The 
demonstration  included  the  processing  of 
"Hr rots,  onions,  potatoes,  beets  and  tur¬ 
nips. 


ARMY  SIZES  OF  MEAT  LIFTED 
FROM  CMPR 

To  permit  wider  production  OPA  bas 
lifted  from  the  General  Maximum  Price 
Regulation  until  January  1,  Army  sizes 
of  canned  Chili  Con  Came,  Corned  Beef 
Hash,  Meat  and  Vegetable  Stew,  Meat 
and  Vegetable  Hash  and  the  12  ounce  can 
of  the  meat  component  of  Field  Ration 
C,  effective  immediately. 


STORAGE  IN  TRANSIT  FOR 
FROZEN  FOODS 

The  Office  of  Defense  Transportation 
has  just  extended  the  storage  in  transit 
privilege  to  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables 
originating  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  order 
to  release  storage  facilities  and  permit 
holding  at  interior  points. 


FOOD  MACHINERY  GETS 
ARMY-NAVY  “E’’ 

Food  Machinery  Corporation  has  been 
awarded  the  Army-Navy  “E”  for  excel¬ 
lence  according  to  Paul  L.  Davis,  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  H.  L.  Austin,  General  Manager 
of  the  Tractor  Division. 


JEWEL  TEA  VOLUME  CAINS 

Jewel  Tea  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago  food  chain, 
reports  that  its  sales  for  the  four  weeks 
ended  July  18  totaled  $3,770,563,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $2,844,868  in  the  comparable 
weeks  of  1941,  an  increase  of  32.54 
Sales  for  the  first  28  weeks  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  were  $27,756,317,  as  contrasted 
with  $19,641,132  for  the  like  period  a 
year  ago,  an  increase  of  41.32% 


MAJOR  FITZPATRICK 

Edwin  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Vice-President 
in  Charge  of  Sales  of  Harold  H.  Clapp, 
Inc.,  Rochester,  New  York,  and  in  recent 
months  associated  with  WPB,  Food  Divi¬ 
sion,  has  been  commissioned  a  Major  in 
the  U.  S.  Army. 


PROPER  HANDLING  OF  APPLES 
ADVISED  FOR  BETTER  FRUIT 

Proper  handling  of  apples  during  har¬ 
vesting  and  packing,  and  use  of  proper 
storage  methods  before  shipment,  will 
lessen  load  on  war-burdened  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  by  reducing  hauls  of  fruit 
to  market  that  should  be  left  on  farm  or 
delivered  to  local  by-product  plants, 
USDA  says.  With  main  apple  harvest¬ 
ing  season  just  ahead  in  the  late  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall,  knowing  “when  to  pick” 
and  “when  to  pack”  helps  progressive 
growers  increase  the  proportion  of  good 
apples — tempting  kind  that  makes  the 
public  want  more — going  to  market.  “If 
apples  are  picked  too  soon,  they  are  more 
likely  to  shrivel,  have  a  poor  taste,  and 
develop  trouble  later,  such  as  bitter  pit 
and  scald,”  said  D.  F.  Fisher,  horticul¬ 
turist  of  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  “If 
they  are  not  picked  soon  enough,  they 
will  not  stand  up  well  in  storage.”  The 
maturity  of  an  apple  is  indicated  by  the 
ease  of  separation  from  the  spur,  by  the 
ground  color,  and  by  its  firmness,  Mr. 
Fisher  said. 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR 

The  governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  have  concluded  an  arrange¬ 
ment  making  possible  temporary  migra¬ 
tion  of  Mexican  farm  workers  into  the 
United  States  to  help  meet  the  farm 
labor  shortage,  especially  in  the  South¬ 
west. 

The  arrangement  with  the  government 
of  Mexico  was  made  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  at  the  request  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  and  other  interested  United 
States  government  agencies.  They  found 
that  enrollment  of  men  in  the  armed  ser¬ 
vices,  the  movement  of  farm  workers 
into  industry  and  the  Government’s  pro¬ 
gram  to  increase  agricultural  production 
to  meet  wartime  needs,  were  causing  a 
shortage  of  agricultural  labor  which 
could  not  be  met  by  the  recruiting  of 
workers  in  the  United  States. 

The  arrangement  provides  guarantees 
for  the  Mexican  workers  as  to  wage 
rates,  living  conditions,  and  repatriation 
and  guarantees  for  American  farm 
workers  against  reductions  in  prevailing 
rates  of  pay  or  their  displacement  by 
foreign  labor. 

Mexican  workers  will  come  into  the 
United  States  only  when  domestic  labor 
is  not  available  to  meet  the  demand. 
Each  worker  will  enter  only  on  written 
contract  providing  that  he  be  paid  the 
prevailing  wage  rate,  with  a  minimum 
of  30  cents  an  hour,  that  he  be  employed 
at  least  three-quarters  of  the  time  he 
remains  in  the  area,  and  that  he  will 
return  to  Mexico  upon  conclusion  of  the 
contract.  His  transportation  from  his 
home  to  United  States  employment  cen¬ 
ters  and  return  will  be  paid  and  he  will 
not  be  -subject  to  compulsory  military 
service  in  United  States  Armed  Forces. 

Under  this  program  farmers  who  are 
unable  to  find  labor  will  apply  to  the 
United  States  Employment  Service.  If 
it  is  necessary  for  the  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice  to  recruit  workers  at  a  distance,  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  be  called 
in  and  will  arrange  for  transportation. 
Employing  farmers  will  pay  transporta¬ 
tion  costs  up  to  200  miles  and  F.S.A. 
will  pay  for  additional  mileage. 


TEA  GARDEN  ADVERTISING  PLANS 

Tea  Garden  Products,  Inc.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.,  has  arranged  to  launch  an 
advertising  campaign  in  August  on  its 
preserves  and  jellies.  This  will  be  its 
largest  newspaper  campaign  in  recent 
years. 

NEW  CANNERY  READY 

The  new  70x135  feet  concrete  block 
cannery  of  Burnette  Farms,  Keeler, 
Michigan,  is  ready  to  begin  operations 
on  tomatoes,  the  only  crop  that  will  be 
handled  this  year.  It  is  expected  to  later 
add  other  products. 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  CROPS 


BEANS 

GOLDSBORO,  MD.,  August  10 — String¬ 
less:  Finished  packing;  large  pack. 

POINT  LOOKOUT,  MO.,  August  4 — Green 
or  Wax:  Early  pack  finished.  The  crop 
was  cut  short  by  the  dry  weather;  about 
75%  normal.  Rain  came  at  last  and 
pi’ospects  are  good  for  a  fall  pack. 

NEW  FREa:DOM,  PA.,  August  8 — Lima: 
Normal  crop  if  damage  by  beetle  does 
not  increase. 

SENORA,  VA.,  August  4 — Condition  is 
good. 

SUFFOLK,  VA.,  August  10 — Round  Cut 
Green:  Acreage  40%;  yield  30%  normal. 
Decreased  aci’eage  and  reduced  yield  due 
directly  and  entirely  to  the  most  severe 
drought  we  have  ever  experienced. 


CORN 

COLORA,  MD.,  August  10 — We  have  been 
canning  golden  bantam  whole  grain 
corn.  The  crop  has  been  fair.  Going  to 
start  to  can  shoe  peg  whole  grain  this 
week  and  from  all  indications  are  going 
to  have  a  very  fine  crop.  We  feel  that 
our  white  corn  is  going  to  produce  better 
than  last  year.  Our  yellow  corn  is  going 
to  produce  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

MONROVIA,  MD.,  August  10 — Acreage 
about  40%  larger  than  normal.  Yield 
half  to  three-quarters  of  a  ton  more  per 
acre  on  corn  already  harvested.  Pros¬ 
pective  yield  about  same  as  above  on 
crop  to  be  harvested.  Too  much  rain  at 
present  which  might  cut  yield,  if  we 
don’t  soon  get  some  sunshine. 

SOUTH  CHARLESTON,  OHIO,  August  8 — 
Yellow:  First  plantings  not  as  good  as 
expected,  too  small  and  uneven.  About 
60%  normal.  White:  All  later  than  yel¬ 
low  and  looking  better.  80  to  90%  yield 
expected. 

NEW  FREEDOM,  PA.,  August  8 — Sweet: 
Normal  crop. 

SENORA,  VA.,  August  4 — Condition  very 
good. 


TOMATOES 

GOLDSBORO,  MD.,  August  10 — Just  start¬ 
ed  packing  with  prospects  for  a  good 
pack. 

WE.STMINSTER,  MD.,  August  7— Vines 
look  good,  never  saw  them  better.  To¬ 
matoes  rotting  on  account  of  wet  weath¬ 
er;  too  much  rain.  Tomatoes  still  have 
time  as  they  are  full  of  blossoms  and 
can  come  later. 

POINT  LOOKOUT,  MO.,  August  4— Chief 
crop  in  this  section  is  tomatoes  and  the 
prospects  are  excellent  due  to  recent 
rains. 


NEW  FREEDOM,  PA.,  August  8 — Will  not 
have  the  bumper  crop  we  had  last  year. 

COLUMBIA,  TENN.,  August  10  —  550 
acres  contracted  and  450  acres  planted. 
Prospect  good  at  this  time.  Have  not 
started  canning  yet. 

CULLEOKA,  TENN.,  August  10  —  350 
acres  contracted  and  275  acres  planted. 
Have  not  started  canning  yet  but  pros¬ 
pects  reasonably  good. 

BEDFORD,  VA.,  August  10 — 175  acres 
contracted  and  150  acres  planted.  Pros¬ 
pect  reasonably  good. 

LONG  ISLAND,  VA.,  August  11 — Have 
had  lots  of  hot  weather  and  also  unusual¬ 
ly  heavy  rains  for  one  week  which  dam¬ 
aged  the  crop  at  least  one-third,  if  not 
more. 

SENORA,  VA.,  August  4 — Condition  fair. 
Very  rainy  which  is  rotting  the  crop. 

OTHER  CROPS 

SUFFOLK,  VA.,  August  10 — Spinach: 
Acreage  on  the  spring  crop  was  90% 
with  a  yield  of  75%  due  to  drought. 

Turnip  Greens:  Acreage  on  spring 
crop  was  75%  with  a  yield  of  50%  due 
to  drought  and  lack  of  labor  to  harvest 
crops. 

PARITY  PRICE  HEARING 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
announced  a  public  hearing  to  consider 
comparable  prices  for  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  under  Section  3(b)  of  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942.  The 
commodities  specifically  scheduled  are 
citrus  fruits  for  fresh  use  and  for  pro¬ 
cessing;  avocados,  dates,  boysenberries, 
youngberries  and  grapes  other  than 
raisins;  peppermint,  spearmint  and  simi¬ 
lar  oils;  dry  field  peas;  almonds,  filberts, 
pecans,  and  walnuts;  soybeans,  peanuts 
for  oil,  tung  nuts;  and  lima  beans  for 
processing,  beets  for  processing,  and 
other  minor  vegetables  for  processing 
such  as  carrots,  squash,  pumpkin,  okra, 
parsnips,  turnips,  and  rhubarb. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  at  the  Roose¬ 
velt  Hotel  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  during 
the  week  beginning  August  24,  1942.  In 
addition,  the  record  will  be  kept  open 
through  Monday,  September  8,  in  order 
to  accept  additional  or  supplementary 
briefs  or  statements  which  any  inter¬ 
ested  parties  may  desire  to  submit. 

The  purpose  of  this  hearing  will  be 
to  hear  testimony  and  to  accept  briefs 
or  statements  with  respect  to  whether 
the  production  and  consumption  of  the 
commodities  listed  have  so  changed  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  20  to  30  years  as  to  result 
in  a  price  out  of  line  with  parity  prices 
for  the  basic  crops  corn,  wheat,  cotton, 
rice,  tobacco,  and  peanuts  for  nuts. 


PICKING  TOMATOES  FOR  THE 
CANNERY 

By  Jesse  M.  Huffington  and 
R.  B.  Donaldson 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College 
State  College,  Pa. 

Ripe,  well-formed  tomatoes  that  are 
free  from  molds,  decay,  damage  caused 
by  worm  holes,  and  other  injuries  are 
pi’eferred  for  canning.  The  percentage 
of  red  color  and  the  amount  of  usable 
material  are  important  factors  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  grade. 

U.  S.  No.  1 — At  least  90  per  cent  good 
red  color.  Free  from  molds  and  decay 
and  not  over  10  per  cent  loss  by  weight 
caused  by  defects*. 

U.  S.  No.  2 — At  least  2/3  good  red 
color  and  not  over  20  per  cent  loss  by 
weight  caused  by  defects*. 

Culls — Any  tomato  having  less  than 
2/3  good  red  color  or  more  than  20  per 
cent  loss  by  weight  from  defects*. 

Suggestions  to  Pickers 

1.  Learn  the  proper  degree  of  color  of 
tomatoes  to  be  picked.  At  least  90 
per  cent  good  red  color  is  required 
for  a  U.  S.  No.  1. 

2.  Most  decayed  tomatoes  are  the  result 
of  careless  picking. 

3.  Be  careful  not  to  injure  vines  and 
unripened  fruit  in  picking. 

4.  The  minimum  size  of  tomatoes  for 
canning  is  agreed  upon  with  the  can- 
ner.  Learn  to  know  the  minimum 
size  I’equired. 

5.  The  stems  must  be  removed  in  pick¬ 
ing  tomatoes  for  strained  products. 

0.  Do  not  fill  the  baskets  more  than 
level  full  and  handle  carefully  to 
avoid  bruising. 

Suggestions  to  Growers 

1.  Pick  once  a  week  in  moderately  warm 
dry  weather,  but  every  four  days  in 
a  warm  moist  season. 

2.  Do  not  pick  tomatoes  when  the  vines 
are  wet  with  dew  or  rain,  except  in 
periods  of  continued  rain. 

3.  Supei'vise  pickers;  show  considera¬ 
tion  for  women  and  childi'en  and  en¬ 
courage  careful  workers. 

4.  Stack  baskets  carefully  on  the  wagon 
or  truck  to  avoid  injury. 

5.  Large  loads  save  oil,  steel,  rubber, 
gasoline,  and  time. 

6.  Prompt  delivery  and  unloading  help 
to  avoid  loss.  Morning  deliveries 
may  help  to  avoid  a  rush  period.  If 
scheduled  to  arrive  at  a  definite  time, 
do  not  delay. 


*Principal  defects  include  growth 
cracks,  worm  holes,  cat-faces,  sunscald, 
freezing  injury,  or  mechanical  injury. 
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the  TAPER  TIP  ..  . 

CORN  TRIMMER 

will  cut  away  only  the  worm  eaten  tip  of  the  ear, 
savins  much  sood  corn,  that  is  lost  in  hand  trimming. 
The  tapered  ear  leads  the  cutter  knives  into  the  corn 
— not  into  the  cob,  eliminating  clogging  of  cutters  and 
resulting  in  5%  to  8%  more  cases  per  ton,  saving  its 
cost  many  times  over  while  improving  quality. 

We  tvould  like  to  tell  you  more. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

’'The  Original  Grader  Hou$e” 

BALTIMORE,  .  MARYLAND 


EXHAUST  BOX 

PIVOT  CHAIN  TYPE,  FOR  ANY  SIZE 


SPEED 

WITHOUT  JAR  or  SPILL! 

Handles  from  No.  1s  to  No.  10s  without  chanse. 
Write  For  Complete  Information 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO. 

BERLIN,  WISCONSIN 


A  ready  market  for 

GOOD  USED  MACHINERY 

There  is  many  a  firm  who  can  readily  use  your  un¬ 
needed  used  equipment.  It's  the  opportunity  for 
you  to 

TURN  IT  INTO  CASH 

and  fulfill  the  other  fellow’s  need. 

Or  you  may  need  equipment  yourself,  or  want  to 
buy,  sell  or  rent  a  cannery,  or  need  help,  a  job. 

Whatever  your  needs  state  them  on  the  Wanted 
and  For  Sale  page.  The  cost  is  very  small. 

The  rates — straight  reading,  no  display: 
One  time,  per  line  40c 
Four  or  more  times,  per  line  30c 
Minimum  charge  per  ad.  $1.00 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Business  Journal  of  the  Canned  Foods  Industry 

BALTIMORE,  20  S.  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 


Ijorn. 

ALMANAC 

It  contains  the  answer  to  most  any 
question  you  want  to  know  about 
the  packs,  acreage,  yields,  laws, 
regulations,  labeling  requirements, 
grades  and  Where  To  Buy  your 
needs  etc.  Learn  to  use  it — you'll 
be  surprised  at  its  thoroughness. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

20  South  Gay  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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TO  ADVERTISE  OR  NOT  TO  ADVERTISE 

by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 


Naturally,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  thinking 
being  done  today  about  the  continuance  of  any 
sort  of  merchandising  activity  in  connection 
with  canned  foods  for  the  duration.  Those  well 
sold  on  its  sound  values  see  themselves  short  of  stock 
before  the  pack  is  even  complete.  On  the  other  hand 
they  face  abnormal  demands  from  many  markets. 
They  see  their  entire  pack  sold  profitably  without  any 
merchandising  effort,  and  could  be  only  human  if  they 
conclude  they  will  do  without  any  substantial  mer¬ 
chandising  effort  until  the  war  is  ended.  Even  our 
editorial  comment  in  The  Canning  Trade  urges  all 
possible  effort  to  get  out  the  pack  and  says  the  sales 
will  take  care  of  themselves.  No  one  can  quarrel  with 
those  who  have  reached  this  conclusion. 

However,  the  other  morning  I  watched  a  giant  truck 
from  the  east  coast  back  up  to  the  warehouse  dock  of 
a  mid-western  jobber  who  is  also  distributor  for  frozen 
foods.  This  jobber  in  the  past  has  bought  as  many  as 
thirty  thousand  cases  of  one  line  of  canned  foods  for 
future  delivery  after  retail  work  had  been  done,  today 
is  not  selling  a  case  of  the  brand  he  once  pushed  so 
enthusiastically.  The  representative  of  a  local  canner 
was  standing  nearby  and  remarked:  “My,  this  has 
been  a  great  year  for  frozen  foods.  They  will  get  a 
start  this  year  which  canners  will  never  dislodge  or 
overcome !”  It’s  true  frozen  foods  are  selling  well  this 
year  but  conditions  do  not  have  everything  to  do  with 
this.  Frozen  food  packers  are  hampered  with  ceilings, 
they  have  to  fight  priorities,  their  pack  will  be  cur¬ 
tailed  from  what  they  might  sell,  salesmen  are  being 
called  to  the  colors,  they  have  every  disadvantage  to 
work  under  that  must  be  faced  by  canners.  Yet  the 
representative  of  a  large,  financially  able  canner  de¬ 
cries  the  advance  in  sales  and  blames  conditions ! 

The  packers  of  frozen  foods  have  no  copyright  on 
sound  merchandising  methods.  They  have  no  mon¬ 
opoly  on  artists  for  the  preparation  of  weekly  window 
posters  tieing  in  a  product  or  products  with  current 
national  advertising.  They  have  no  world  renowned 
merchandising  experts  to  plan  their  sales  campaigns. 
They  are  doing  no  differently  now  in  merchandising 
their  packs  than  they  did  a  year  ago. 

Frozen  foods,  well  merchandised,  well  displayed, 
supported  by  weekly  national  advertising  tied  in,  with 
local  window  posters  and  display  cards  at  the  point  of 
purchase,  will  appeal  to  thousands  who  have  not  bought 
them  before.  The  quality  of  well  known  fast  selling 
frozen  foods  being  what  it  is,  will  satisfy  fastidious 
buyers,  and  another  convert  to  the  newer  processed 
foods  will  leave  the  buying  of  canned  foods  in  volume 
to  others.  Canners  will  never  overcome  this  start, 
caused  by  the  force  of  good  merchandising  effort, 
cumulative  in  its  effect,  and  not  by  conditions,  until 


they  adopt  equally  sound  and  progressive  sales 
methods. 

And  another  thing :  it  may  be  tough  to  consider  this 
now  when  so  much  is  expected  of  canners  in  the  way 
of  increased  production,  but  frozen  foods  have  never 
been  handicapped  by  having  three  or  more  grades  to 
be  disposed  of  from  the  same  source.  Ever  think  of 
this?  Can  you  imagine  any  processor  of  frozen  foods 
saying  to  the  trade:  “This  year  we  have  some  very 
fancy  frozen  peas,  some  that  are  not  quite  so  good, 
and  some  others  quite  a  lot  of  them  in  fact  that  are 
good,  edible  peas,  but  are  standard  quality?  All  these 
will  be  offered  at  three  different  prices  and  you  can 
use  your  judgment  as  to  what  you  will  sell  them  for. 
Maybe  in  some  cases  you  can  buy  the  grade  under  fancy 
and  your  trade  will  not  recognize  them  for  what  they 
are  and  you  will  make  a  fine  profit  over  what  you  ordi¬ 
narily  would.”  Never  for  a  moment  would  any  pro¬ 
ducer  of  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  think  of  such  a 
thing,  yet  the  canner  has  been  operating  along  such 
lines  for  years !  Still  some  think  conditions  at  present 
have  allowed  frozen  foods  to  make  inroads  on  the  sale 
of  canned  foods! 

After  the  war  canners  will  have  to  do  some  straight 
thinking  for  a  while,  and  get  in  shape  to  meet  on  a 
quality  basis  the  efforts  of  frozen  foods  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  consciousness  of  the  housewives  of 
the  country.  On  this  account  it  will  be  well  if  canners 
everywhere  this  year  still  maintain  the  quality  to 
which  their  customers  in  the  homes  of  the  country 
have  been  accustomed.  Any  distribution  out  of  the 
ordinary  that  has  been  attained  by  frozen  foods  has 
resulted  from  quality  packs,  nothing  else,  and  sound 
aggressive  merchandising  methods  consistently  em¬ 
ployed  since  the  start  of  broader  distribution  of  the 
frozen  foods.  Canners  may  as  well  recognize  this  first 
as  last  and  do  something  about  it.  Notable  among 
leaders  in  the  canning  trade  who  have  been  doing  Okeh 
in  going  a  long  way  toward  helping  retail  food  dealers 
sell  more  of  their  products  are  Minnesota  Valley  Can¬ 
neries,  Phillips  Packing  Company  and  several  others 
who  in  several  different  ways  have  covered  a  phase  or 
two  of  complete  merchandising  effort.  Remember,  this 
statement  is  not  a  reflection  on  any  whose  names  are 
not  mentioned  but  space  will  not  allow  me  to  mention 
more  than  the  two  and  these  for  the  purpose  of  illus¬ 
trating  the  point  I  wish  to  make.  The  first  named, 
starting  in  a  small  way  with  small  space  in  national 
magazines  has  been  a  consistent  national  advertiser 
for  years.  The  art  work  in  all  advertising  has  been 
exceptional,  the  wholesale  dealer  coverage  with  post¬ 
ings  has  been  exceptional,  the  policy  of  the  company  in 
connection  with  co-operative  advertising  has  been 
clean-cut  and  constructive.  The  most  prominent  fail¬ 
ure  on  the  part  of  this  company  to  round  out  a  mer- 
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fhandising  picture  has  been  on  the  side  of  retail 
Ustribution. 

On  the  other  hand,  The  Phillips  Packing  Company 
^ave  in  their  house  organ  with  its  wide  coverage 
'.nong  retail  dealers  in  foods  set  a  high  mark  in  con- 
:• 'stent  contact  with  retail  outlets,  while  they  have  left 
tiie  field  of  national  advertising  effort  somewhat  to 
others.  One  may  refer  in  passing  to  the  policy  of 
i.ibby,  McNeil  and  Libby  as  well  as  to  The  California 
I’acking  Corporation  and  other  fruit  packers  of  doing 
splendid  resale  work  among  retail  food  stores.  Among 
all  those  mentioned  we  see  examples  of  how  certain 
phases  of  the  merchandising  of  canned  foods  may  be 
well  conducted,  and  still  no  one  among  canners  has  as 
yet  approximated  the  all  over  coverage  with  merchan¬ 
dising  effort  of  the  frozen  food  folks,  especially  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  in  their  Birds  Eye  Division.  Until  the  can¬ 
ners  wake  up,  the  sales  of  frozen  foods  will  continue 
to  grow  and  to  make  serious  inroads  on  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  preserved  foods  in  tin  and  glass.  Only  careful 
planning  and  execution  of  complete  merchandising 
plans  will  suffice  to  stem  the  tide  of  consumer  accept¬ 
ance  of  frozen  foods  versus  those  in  tin  or  glass. 

Probably  war  time  is  no  time  in  which  to  do  this  as 
far  as  any  canner  is  concerned,  yet  frozen  food  pack¬ 
ers  are  still  aggressively  merchandising  their  packs, 
national  advertising  continues.  If  the  canner  does  not 
wish  to  try  anything  of  the  sort  at  present,  he  may  at 
least  avoid  making  mistakes  such  as  came  to  my  atten¬ 
tion  last  week.  A  manufacturer’s  representative  called 
on  one  of  his  principal  buyers  and  told  him  with  a  lot 
of  pleasure  that  his  principal  was  starting  a  schedule 
of  local  newspaper  ads,  to  run  until  fall,  and  asked 
for  tie-in  ads  on  the  part  of  the  sponsor’s  voluntary 
group  of  retail  dealers.  This  was  in  the  face  of  the 
manufacturer’s  withdrawal  recently  of  all  advertising 
allowances.  Here  was  a  salesman  asking  an  advertis¬ 
ing  factor  to  take  a  licking  and  like  it! 

If  no  attempt  can  be  made  now  to  support  sales  of 
canned  foods  in  a  manner  that  will  most  nearly  insure 
continued  consumer  interest  and  acceptance,  every¬ 
thing  possible  ought  to  be  done  to  retain  dealers’  active 
cooperation.  One  sure  way  to  alienate  this  is  by  means 
of  taking  away  an  advertising  allowance  and  then  soon 
notifying  the  advertiser  that  more  money  will  be  spent 
iti  another  way  for  the  furtherance  of  sales.  In  the 
^’Hse  mentioned  the  salesman,  when  called  to  account, 
made  a  bad  matter  worse  by  saying  that  the  advertis- 
ng  allowance  had  been  cancelled  because  so  many  ad- 

rtisers  abused  the  privileges  accorded  them. 

One  pretty  sure  way  to  keep  distributors  interested 
■1  furthering  your  best  interests  with  their  customers 
'  by  means  of  advertising  allowances  for  support 

ally  given  as  evidenced  by  tear  sheets  of  newspaper 
•  Is  or  proofs  of  handbills.  Make  this  on  a  per  case 
'  isis;  be  sure  that  the  allowance  is  not  made  unless 
’  ities  are  performed  according  to  contract.  Make  as 
I  part  of  the  plan  the  display  of  your  products  and 
vou  will  materially  assist  retail  dealers  in  making  the 
displays  at  points  of  sale  that  are  necessary  to  the  con- 
inued  interest  of  consumers  in  your  brands.  Particu¬ 
larly  now  that  housewives  must  make  their  food  dol¬ 
lars  stretch. 


AifGAi 

Universal 

PLUNGER  FILLER 

For  filling  Tomato  Products  light 
and  heavy,  Pumpkin,  Soups  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds.  Baby  Foods,  Liguids, — 
Dog  Foods,  etc. 

★ 

Designed  for  high  speed,  200  cans 
or  more  per  minute. 

★ 

One  hand  wheel  universally  ad¬ 
justs  the  fill. 

★ 

Runs  very  smooth.  No  waste.  Accur¬ 
ate  fill. 

★ 

No  mashing  of  product. 

★ 

Either  chute  or  worm  and  disc  feed. 

AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 
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A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 

Sixth  editiorif  1936  revised  up-to-date. 

The  Industry's  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


FOR  MANAGERS. 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 


BROKERS 


AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9, 360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  '  ‘  Canable  ’  ’ . 


"I  would  not  take  $1,000.00  for  my 
copy  if  I  could  not  set  another." 

— a  famous  processor. 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  .  . 

All  the  newest  and  latest  products 

•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  • 
Soups  •  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments 

•  Juices  •  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked) 

•  Dog  Foods  and  Specialties  in  minute  de¬ 
tail,  with  full  instructions  from  the  growing 
through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times, 
temperatures  and  RIGHT  procedure  .  .  . 
by  Distributors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  .  .  . 
by  Home  Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject 
of  food  preservation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers 
...  or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE,  20  South  Gay  Street.  MARYLAND 
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HE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Wi-'dther  Unfavorable  —  The  Pack’s  The 
Tnang! — Get  and  Read  The  Canadian  Price 
Ceilings — Crop  Prospects — Your  Duty. 

QUICK  ACTION — The  event  of  the 
week  easily  is  the  recall  of  Amend¬ 
ment  No.  5  restoring  all  standard 
tomatoes  and  peas  to  the  support 
basis  of  95c  and  $1.10,  after  throw¬ 
ing  a  scare  into  all  those  canners 
that  they  would  have  to  sell  at  their 
ceiling  prices,  as  do  the  canners  of 
other  products,  but  taking  the  joy 
out  of  wholesalers  and  retailers 
because  of  the  roll-back.  See  this 
week’s  Editorial  page  for  the  de¬ 
tails.  The  story  is  not  ended,  but 
will  run  on  like  a  serial  in  a  10c 
magazine. 

In  the  matter  of  the  food  ceiling 
break,  to  be  announced  later.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  August  14 
said:  '‘Food  Bills  will  jump  about 
$250  million  annually  when  O.P.A. 
lifts  the  price  lid  on  500  grocery 
items  ranging  from  soap  to  cereals. 
U.  S.  now  pays  about  $18  billion 
annually  for  its  food.  O.P.A.  re¬ 
treat  on  food  prices  follows  one  on 
clothing  prices :  creeping  inflation.” 

weather — A  more  serious  con¬ 
sideration  pertains  to  the  possible 
(Ifimage  being  done  canning  crops, 
esr3ecially  tomatoes,  by  the  inces- 
snnt  and  heavy  rains.  About  this 
time  in  1933  we  had  a  cyclone  hit 
cress  the  Peninsula  and  into  some 
parts  of  the  western  Bay  region, 
actually  flooding  the  ripe  tomatoes 
fi  om  the  fields  into  the  Bay,  and 
i-'imately  showing  more  than  a  50 
per  cent  loss  to  the  promised  to¬ 
rn  to  crop  and  pack.  But  that  was 
short  duration  compared  with 
hat  many  canning  regions  have 
*  i  from  incessant  heavy  rains, 
.  i  right  through  the  season  to  the 
"esent  time.  Wisconsin  has  been 
':avily  hit,  but  for  the  past  two 
ieks  we  have  had  a  series  of 
ntavy  rains  along  the  Atlantic 
^oast,  intermingled  with  hot  suns, 
hat  have  brought  more  water  than 
we  can  recall  during  any  canning 
season.  That  these  rains,  followed 


by  scalding  suns,  have  hurt  the  to¬ 
mato  crop  need  not  be  mentioned, 
but  how  much  even  last  minute 
word  from  the  ’Shore  and  else¬ 
where  fails  to  estimate.  Everyone 
figures  that  with  the  big  acreage 
and  good  condition  of  the  crop,  if 
we  have  a  warm,  dry  September  all 
will  be  well. 

Right  now  the  thing  is  the  crop 
and  the  pack.  Marketing  will  take 
care  of  itself.  The  buyers  and 
their  representatives  are  coming 
from  behind  their  camouflage  and 
admitting  that  they  need  the 
goods,  and  need  them  badly,  but 
the  canners  have  known  that  all 
along.  And  the  matter  of  price  is 
of  no  moment.  If  we  are  lucky, 
and  do  not  permit  the  price  and 
profit  raiders  to  break  down  the 
ceilings,  and  thereby  loose  wild 
inflation,  there  will  be  profit  for 
producers  and  handlers,  and  good 
profits. 

Along  that  line  we  suggest  you 
send  to  Mr.  Donald  Gordon,  Chair¬ 
man,  Commodity  Price  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  Corporation  (Canada)  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Ont.,  Can.,  for  a  copy  of  The 
Wartime  Prices  and  Trade  Board 
Order  No.  148,  entitled  “Prices 
and  Subsidies  Settled  For  Canned 
Foods.”  See  what  your  fellow  can¬ 
ners  in  Canada  are  doing,  and  the 
prices  (ceilings)  set  by  that  Gov¬ 
ernment.  You  will  find  it  illuminat¬ 
ing,  not  to  say  shocking  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  prices  demanded  by 
canners  here.  Could  it  be  that 
Canada  knows  it  is  at  war,  and 
that  we  don’t? 

THE  MARKET — We  will  have  to 
wait  until  the  flock  settles  down 
again,  after  this  reversal,  before 
the  condition  of  the  market  can  be 
judged.  That  is  the  buyers  con¬ 
sider  it  a  reversal,  and  we  haven’t 
had  time  yet  to  hear  any  rever¬ 
berations. 

The  fruit  canners  of  the  West 
are  making  some  prices,  but  again 
it  would  seem  that  by  the  time  they 
supply  all  Government  needs,  and 
the  needs  of  those  good  customers 
who  always  stuck  with  them,  they 
have  little  or  nothing  to  offer.  The 


former  shoddy  trader  is  sure  hav¬ 
ing  a  hard  time  now,  for  his  sins 
are  coming  home  to  him. 

CROPS — The  BAE  (USDA)  is 
doing  better  with  its  crop  reports, 
getting  them  nearer  the  date,  and 
that  is  highly  important  this  year 
since  weather  conditions  are  chang¬ 
ing  appearances  overnight.  Read¬ 
ers  will  do  well  to  bear  this  in  mind 
when  they  read,  even  the  latest, 
crop  reports.  The  latest  report 
dated  August  12th,  reporting  crop 
conditions  as  of  August  1st,  shows : 

Snap  Beans  —  Expect  178,300 
tons  as  compared  with  132,020 
tons  last  year  yielding  1.71  tons 
per  acre,  against  1.64  tons  last 
year. 

Sweet  Com  —  1,276,000  acres, 
13  9^  above  last  year.  Yield  run¬ 
ning  same  as  last  year,  2.56  tons 
per  acre. 

Tomatoes  —  Probable  yield 
3,346,500  tons,  about  19%  above 
’41,  at  5.47  tons  per  acre  as 
against  last  year’s  record  yield  of 
6.08  tons. 

On  other  crops  they  merely  re¬ 
port  the  condition  of  the  crops: 
Cabbage  ‘  for  kraut  shows  86.7, 
highest  yet;  pimientos,  82%,  also 
high ;  lima  beans,  85.1,  in  step  with 
the  other  records;  beets,  84.3  as 
against  84.1  last  year.  Cucumbers 
for  pickles  81.6  whereas  last  year 
at  this  time  it  promised  81.7. 

IMPORTANT  —  After  all  else  is 
considered  the  one  really  impor¬ 
tant  matter  is  how  you  are  driving 
to  help  the  war  effort  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum.  The  battles  in  the  East 
and  elsewhere  are  not  flattering; 
if  Japan  gets  down  into  India  the 
ring  of  fire  and  steel  around  us  will 
be  complete.  You  will  not  have 
another  chance  to  add  to  the  food 
stocks  of  your  country  and  of  our 
allies  for  a  whole  year,  so  make  the 
most  of  every  possible  pound  of 
food. 

It  is  your  patriotic  duty  to  pack 
every  can  of  good  food  possible,  for 
your  country  and  our  allies  need 
it,  and  will  need  it  more  and  more 
as  the  winter  comes  on.  This  is 
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doing  what  the  canning  industry 
is  famous  for,  what  in  fact  brought 
the  canning  of  foods  into  exist- 
ance:  furnishing  foods  for  war¬ 
ring  men.  It  is  preeminently  your 
bit  and  you  must  not  fail. 

But  as  a  good  business  move, 
strive  to  pack  better  than  standard 
qualities,  and  get  out  of  this  fierce 
standard  competition.  Extra  stand¬ 
ards  will  bring  you  in  line  for  the 
full  Army  and  private  label  de¬ 
mands,  and  you  can  well  leave  the 
.standards  to  AMA  and  for  home 
consumption.  But  don’t  slight 
them.  A  good  standard  tomato,  or 
anything  else  is  splendid  food.  In 
fact  the  allies  whom  we  are  helping 
feed  prefer  standards,  that  is  cans 
filled  brim  full  of  food,  even  if  it 
detracts  slightly  from  appearance. 
They  want  food.  For  instance,  if 
a  can  of  peas  they  prefer  it  be 
packed  jam  full  of  peas  —  saying 
they  can  add  the  water,  or  as  we 
term  it,  liquor.  So  good  standards 
should  mean  the  highest  class  of 
nourishing  food ;  whereas  the  extra 
standards  and  fancies  cater  more 
to  appearance,  and  glamor. 

Do  we  need  to  beg  any  canner 
to  scrupulously  avoid  packing  a 
single  shoddy  can  of  food?  Sup¬ 
pose  your  boy,  or  your  relative  got 
such  a  can! 

Your  call  to  duty  has  sounded. 
You  are  now  in  the  front  line 
trenches.  They  depend  upon  you 
for  the  food  they  need.  Don’t  sur¬ 
render  a  minute,  night  or  day,  if  it 
means  the  loss  of  a  single  can. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

More  Quotations  Coming  Through — Weath¬ 
er  Affecting  Tomato  Crop  —  Some  Corn 
Quotations — Pea  Quotations  Show  Canners 
Were  Certified  —  Spinach  Cleaned  Up  — 
Canners  Withdraw  on  Lima  Beans  Owing  to 
Heavy  Buying — Some  Peach  Prices — Fish 
Market  Nervous. 

By  “New  York  Stater’’ 

New  York,  August  14,  1942. 

THE  SITUATION  —  Stimulated  by 
official  disclosure  that  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  is  planning 
sweeping  changes  in  the  ceiling 
price  set-up  of  wholesalers  and  re¬ 
tailers  in  the  food  field  to  adjust 
the  squeeze  resulting  from  GMPR, 
and  the  naming  of  additional  prices 


for  new  pack  lines,  the  canned 
foods  market  picture  took  on  a 
brighter  hue  this  week.  More  fruit 
quotations  were  coming  through 
this  week,  and  activity  in  the  can¬ 
ned  vegetable  line  was  also  more 
marked. 

THE  OUTLOOK  —  With  regulation 
succeeding  regulation  in  startling 
rapidity,  it  would  take  twin  seers 
to  jointly  develop  the  temerity  to 
forecast  the  canned  foods  market 
outlook.  The  prospect  for  normal 
distribution  of  what  canned  foods 
will  be  available  for  the  civilian 
trade  has  brightened  considerably. 
As  soon  as  the  new  OPA  formula 
is  disclosed,  probably  in  mid-Sep¬ 
tember,  the  trade  may  be  expected 
to  operate  with  more  confidence. 
In  the  interim,  it  is  expected  that 
many  distributors  will  gamble  that 
the  new  OPA  move  will  be  in  line 
with  the  demands  of  the  situation 
and  make  canned  foods  commit¬ 
ments  wherever  such  action  is  pos¬ 
sible.  This,  of  course,  is  contin¬ 
gent  upon  individual  canners  work¬ 
ing  out  their  own  formulae  to  the 
point  where  they  will  be  willing 
sellers. 

TOMATOES — While  there  is  much 
talk  of  “tremendous  plantings’’  of 
tomatoes,  growing  weather  in  some 
sections  and  labor  scarcity,  partic¬ 
ularly  the  latter,  may  throw  a 
monkey  wrench  into  the  production 
machinery  before  the  crop  is  in  the 
cans.  Southern  packers  this  week 
were  offering  for  prompt  and  near¬ 
by  shipment  on  the  basis  of  92 
cents  for  standard  2s  (with  some 
at  90  cents  fiat),  $1.22i/>-$1.25  for 
2i/>s,  and  $4.25-$4.35  for  10s,  f.  o. 
b.  canneries.  Extra  standards, 
subject  to  Government  release, 
were  generally  firm  at  $1.07  V2- 
$1.10  for  2s,  $1.35-$1.40  for  2yos, 
and  $4.75  for  10s,  at  canneries. 
Buyers  were  showing  a  little  more 
interest  in  standard  2s. 

CORN — The  pack  in  the  south  is 
reported  going  along  nicely,  al¬ 
though  some  canners  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  yield  would  not  meet 
earlier  expectations.  Canners  were 
quoting  standard  crushed  at  95  to 
97  V2  cents  on  2s,  with  10s  at  $5.40, 
with  extra  standards  at  $1.00-$1.05 
and  $5.50-$5.60,  respectively.  On 
standard  narrow-grain  whole  ker¬ 


nel  evergreen,  97^/2  cents  to  $1.00 
tells  the  story  on  standards,  with 
extra  standards  at  $1.02  */>  to  $1.05. 
Fancy  crushed  country  gentleman 
is  posted  at  $1.22 1/2-$! -25,  with 
fancy  golden  bantam  at  $1.10- 
$1.15.  The  prices  given  above  are 
representative  of  the  general  mar¬ 
ket  ;  some  extreme  variations  apply 
in  cases  where  individual  canners 
had  ceilings  materially  over  or 
under  the  general  levels. 

PEAS  —  Standard  2  sieve  Alas- 
kas  were  offered  out  of  southern 
canneries  this  week  at  $1.20,  with 
3-sieve  at  $1.15.  On  extra  stan¬ 
dards  sweets,  ungraded  list  at 
$1.30,  with  3-sieve  at  $1.40,  f.  o.  b. 
canneries.  Illustrative  of  deliver¬ 
ies  looked  for  from  the  Northwest, 
one  packer  this  week  announced 
pro-rate  schedules,  showing  deliv¬ 
eries  of  27  to  100  per  cent  against 
futures  sales.  Shortest  deliveries 
are  on  2  and  3-sieve  sweets. 

SPINACH — Southern  packers  are 
now  reported  completely  cleaned 
up  on  spinach,  with  the  exception 
of  scattered  lots  of  fancy  2V2S  at 
$1.62-$1.65,  and  an  occasional  of¬ 
fering  of  standard  10s  at  $5.50,  f. 
o.  b.  plants.  There  has  been  some 
resale  trading  in  spinach  at  firm 
prices. 

LIMAS — Southern  canners  who  a 
short  time  ago  quoted  new  pack 
limas  have  now  generally  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  market,  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  tendered  business  in  quan¬ 
tities  which  they  were  unable  to 
handle.  Canners  who  earlier  in 
the  season  booked  s.  a.  p.  orders 
are  awaiting  pack  and  crop  devel¬ 
opments  before  naming  prices 
against  these  contracts. 

PEACHES  —  Opening  prices  on 
1942  pack  California  cling  peaches 
were  announced  by  an  independent 
packer  this  week  on  the  following 
basis:  No.  2s,  halves,  fancy, 
$1,771/2;  choice,  $1.55;  standards, 
$1.45;  sliced,  fancy,  $1.85;  choice, 
$1.50;  standard,  $1.47;  No.  21/2 
halves,  fancy,  $2.35;  choice,  $2.10; 
standards,  $1.95;  sliced,  fancy, 
$2.45;  choice,  $2.15;  standards, 
$1.97f/2;  No.  10s,  halves,  fancy, 
$7.90;  choice,  $7.30;  standards, 
$6.00;  water,  $5.15;  solid  pack 
pies,  $6.50 ;  sliced,  fancy,  $7.81 ; 
choice,  $7.11;  standards,  $6.62; 
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voters,  $5.15;  solid  pack  pies, 
$  >.05;  all  f.  o.  b.  coast  cannery  or 
(  inmon  shipping  point. 

OTHER  FRUITS  —  Some  further 
aoricot  offerings  came  through 
from  the  Coast  during  the  week. 
All  independent  packer  during  the 
week  quoted  fancy  2V^2S  halves  at 
$2.40,  with  choice  at  $2.17V2  and 
standards  at  $1.86.  On  10s,  choice 
was  posted  at  $7.50,  with  standards 
at  $6.60,  waters  at  $5.57 */>,  and 
solid  pack  pies  at  $7.37,  f.  o.  b. 
coast.  The  trade  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  order  issued  by 
WPB  during  the  week  freezing  all 
stocks  of  1942  crop  dried  fruits  as 
well  as  carryover  holdings  from 
1941.  Just  what  effect  this  ruling 
would  have  on  the  canned  fruit  de¬ 
mand  was  the  subject  of  much 
trade  speculation. 

CANNED  FISH  —  The  market  is 
extremely  sensitive  under  limited 
offerings.  One  packer  this  week 
quoted  fancy  whitemeat  Albacore 
tuna  halves  at  $17.00,  f.  o.  b.  coast. 
Tuna  offerings  from  other  sources 
continue  limited.  The  trade  is  still 
aw'aiting  action  indicative  of  just 
how  much  new  pack  Alaska  salmon 
will  be  released  to  the  civilian 
trade.  In  view  of  the  steps  taken 
to  roll  back  canners’  prices  on 
Maine  sardines  a  few  weeks  back, 
some  buyers  are  disposed  to  dis¬ 
count  some  of  the  recent  predic¬ 
tions  from  Seattle  with  regard  to 
canners’  price  views  on  new  pack 
Aiuska  salmon.  Shrimp  prices 
coiitinue  largely  nominal  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  sizable  offerings,  and  the 
same  applies  to  most  other  canned 
fish  as  well. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

Buying  Has  Been  So  Good  That  Just  Can’t 
Be  Good  Now! — How  it  Hit  Wisconsin  Pea 
Canners — Tomatoes  Do  Better — Corn  Quo¬ 
tations  Plentiful  Except  for  10s — Weather 
Unfavorable — Fruits  Puzzling — Some  Fish 
Moving — What  the  Stevens  Now  Looks 


By  “Illinois” 

Chicago,  August  14,  1942. 

ALL  OUT  FOR  VICTORY ! — Take  the 
Hit  out  of  Hitler,  Muss  out  of  Mus¬ 
solini,  Hero  out  of  Hirohito,  and 
remember  that  you  must  do  your 
part  for  we  are — All  Out  For  Vic¬ 
tory! 

RETROSPECTIVE  AND  PROSPECTIVE 
— A  year  ago,  buying  was  heavy; 
distributors  were  stocking  up;  the 
market  had  an  advancing  ten¬ 
dency;  consumers  were  beginning 
to  hoard  and  everyone  in  the  food 
business  knew  that  they  would  be 
called  upon  for  unusual  service  and 
unusual  duties. 

Today  the  situation  can  be  prop¬ 
erly  described  by  quoting  a  letter 
received  from  a  prominent  canner 
to  his  sales  agent: 

“As  you  will  note  by  the  within 
list,  our  surplus  is  quite  restricted. 
We  must,  therefore,  limit  this  of¬ 
fering  only  to  those  who  have  pur¬ 
chased  from  us  before  and  prefer¬ 
ably,  last  year,  and  especially  those 
loyal  customers  who  have  purchas¬ 
ed  from  us  each  succeeding  year.” 

There  is  no  active  market  now; 
there  is  no  heavy  buying;  there  is 
no  heavy  stocking  up,  and  all  for 
the  good  reasons  that  canners  do 
not  have  the  merchandise. 


PEAS — Everything  seemed  to  be 
developing  nicely  and  the  “Pea  ma¬ 
chine”  running  smoothly,  when 
along  came  the  ruling  from  OPA 
which  complicated  matters  exceed¬ 
ingly.  Wisconsin  canners  stoutly 
maintained  that  it  was  not  fair  to 
force  upon  them  the  necessity  of 
shipping  standard  peas  at  their 
ceilings,  rather  than  the  support 
basis  of  $1.10,  particularly  after 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Indiana,  and 
ether  districts  that  do  not  pack  as 
good  a  standard  as  Wisconsin,  had 
the  opportunity  and  the  time  to 
clean  up  at  $1.10.  The  latest  re¬ 
port  is  that  redress  has  been  given 
until  the  15th  with  more  pressure 
likely  to  be  brought  to  bear  and 
even  that  date  extended.  (Since 
this  writing  the  tomato-pea  roll¬ 
back  has  been  revoked.) 

TOMATOES — The  same  OPA  rul¬ 
ing  caused  some  Indiana  canners  to 
wage  vigorous  protests.  The  to¬ 
mato  canner  is  not  hit  bad,  how¬ 
ever.  His  ceilings  range  around 
92c  to  93c.  Meanwhile,  additional 
business  has  been  confirmed  in  the 
Chicago  market  on  extra  standards 
at  the  prices  outlined  in  this  col¬ 
umn  last  week,  as  well  as — No.  2 
tin  standards  95c  factory.  No.  21/2 
tin  standards  $1.25  factory.  No.  10 
tin  standards  $4.50  factory. 

CORN — The  season  has  started  in 
most  districts  in  the  surrounding 
States.  Prospects  continue  prom¬ 
ising.  More  and  more  canners  are 
naming  their  opening  or  ceiling 
prices,  and  these  average — No.  2 
standard  white  95c  to  $1.00  fac¬ 
tory,  No.  2  extra  standard  white 
$1.05  to  $1.11  factory.  No.  2  extra 
standard  yellow  $1.05  to  $1.09  fac- 
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tory.  Quotations  on  No.  10  corn 
seem  to  be  very  scarce.  Canners 
of  that  size  seem  to  think  all  they 
will  produce  will  be  taken  by  Unde 
Sam. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS  —  Too 
much  continued  rain  is  the  com¬ 
plaint  from  the  principal  Wiscon¬ 
sin  bean  canners.  That  the  weather 
has  not  been  good  is  admitted. 
Meanwhile,  what  few  sales  have 
been  made,  have  been  “literally” 
dragged  from  the  seller.  No  one 
is  quoting  now. 

TOMATO  JUICE — One  of  the  most 
prominent  canners  of  Indiana, 
named  during  the  past  week,  the 
following  —  No.  303  tall  fancy 
grade  86c,  No.  2  tall  fancy  grade 
99c,  No.  404  tall  fancy  grade  $1.93, 
No.  10  fancy  grade  $3.87. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — With  the  al¬ 
ready  known  shortage  of  apricots, 
cherries  and  berries,  authorities 
maintain  that  the  largest  and  heav¬ 
iest  booking  of  cling  peaches  will 
occur  just  as  soon  as  opening 
prices  have  been  named.  An  indi¬ 
cation  of  those  prices  was  had 
when  several  canners  quoted — No. 
21/2  standard  cling  peaches  at  $1.95 
coast.  No.  21/2  choice  cling  peaches 
at  $2,121/2  coast. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
California  canners  are  paying 
growers  this  year,  30  per  cent  for 
peaches  over  the  110  per  cent  par¬ 
ity  basis.  It  would  seem  from  this 
experience,  that  price  ceilings  to 
the  producer  or  grower,  by  the 
Government  must  become  estab¬ 
lished  prior  to  the  1943  season  if 
the  canner  is  to  save  himself  the 
repetition  of  further  losses. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  —  More  and 
more  is  the  trade  turning  to  cold 
pack  Oregon  prunes,  knowing  that 
this  year’s  pack  in  tins  will  be  lim¬ 
ited  and  that  higher  prices  will 
rule. 

Pears  have  occupied  the  lime¬ 
light.  Canners  have  paid  as  high 
as  $80.00  a  ton  for  a  few  selected 
orchards.  Reports  have  it  that  the 
average  price  is  $16.00  per  ton 
more  than  the  maximum  price  bas¬ 
ed  upon  the  OPA  ruling.  This  dif¬ 
ference  must  be  absorbed  by  the 
canner  and  the  trade  is  asking  the 
question — ^how  can  such  a  wide  dif¬ 
ference  be  absorbed,  and  the  can¬ 


ner  still  come  through  with  a  de¬ 
livery? 

FISH — Small  quantities  of  tuna 
are  being  packed  on  the  Coast  and 
apparently  buyers  are  purchasing 
quickly,  regardless  of  ceilings. 
Chicago  distributors  hope  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  soon  release  more  sar¬ 
dines  for  civilian  use.  Memoran¬ 
dum  bookings  or  s.  a.  p.  orders 
have  been  tendered  shrimp  canners 
but  in  one  instance,  these  were  re¬ 
turned  and  the  canner  stated,  that 
the  only  way  he  would  sell  would 
be — firm  at  opening  price.  In  sal¬ 
mon,  the  Government  established 
prices  of  about  $3.75  on  No.  1  tall 
reds,  $2.00  on  pinks  and  $1.90  on 
chums. 

THE  BIG  CONVENTIONS — Strolling 
down  Michigan  Boulevard  by  the 
Hotel  Stevens  forcibly  reminds  one 
that  we  are  at  war.  Guarding  the 
entrances  are  Armed  United  States 
Soldiers.  No  one  can  pass  through 
the  doors  without  proper  creden¬ 
tials.  According  to  pictures  in  the 
local  newspapers,  the  many  guests 
rooms  now  have  tier  cots.  In  the 
Boulevard  Room,  where  once  Con¬ 
vention  Society  made  merry,  men 
of  Uncle  Sam’s  Air  Force  School 
down  the  three-a-day.  The  large 
assembly  rooms  are  all  used  for 
various  Armed  Force  activities. 

THE  RESIDENT  SALES  AGENT  (for¬ 
merly  the  Food  Broker)  —  (See 
previous  issues) — The  Food  Brok¬ 
er  (now  called  Resident  Sales 
Agent)  has  through  sheer  merit 
maintained  his  position  in  the 
scheme  of  Food  Distribution.  He 
has  frequently  been  attacked  but 
like  the  old  winning  baseball  com¬ 
bination  of  the  Chicago  Cubs  of 
some  thirty  years  or  more  ago — 
from  Tinker — to  Evers — to  Chance 
— he  is  in  there  every  day  pitching 
for  his  Principal  and  the  system 
has  won  —  is  winning  —  and  will 
continue  to  win,  given  proper  sup¬ 
port  by  the  rest  of  the  team.  Yes, 
Better  Profits,  you  just  can’t  beat 
the  combination  of  Principal  — 
Resident  Sales  Agent  —  Jobbing 
Distributor.  (To  be  continued.) 

MICHIGAN  SEEKS  APRICOTS 

Michigan  State  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  is  sponsoring  a  movement 
to  develop  varieties  of  apricots  suitable 
for  commercial  growing  in  Michigan. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Very  Few  Have  Brought  Out  Prices — Busy  I 
on  Peaches — Pineapple  Juice  Pack’s  Rapic  ^ 
Growth  —  Canning  Tomatoes  —  Most  Can¬ 
ners  Certified — Working  on  Beans — Tuna 
Reappears  on  Southern  Coast  —  Pimiento  I 

Acreage  Down.  ■ 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  August  14,  1942. 

PRICES — Very  few  opening  prices 
on  new  pack  canned  foods  have 
been  brought  out  and  some  of  the 
larger  interests  have  issued  no 
lists,  although  these  have  been  re¬ 
ported  within  the  past  week  or  two 
as  being  “just  around  the  corner.” 

It  is  now  becoming  apparent  that 
formal  lists  by  the  larger  packers 
will  not  be  brought  out  until  all 
matters  relating  to  ceiling  prices 
are  definitely  settled,  the  sizes  of 
packs  are  known  and  Government 
requirements  have  been  filled.  Most 
of  the  definite  business  booked  so 
far  has  been  by  canners  who  cater 
to  the  private  label  business  and 
who  do  not  have  an  established 
trade. 

PEACHES — The  packing  of  peach¬ 
es  is  getting  into  full  swing  and 
here  and  there  tentative  opening 
prices  are  being  named  by  the 
smaller  packers.  Most  of  those 
that  have  appeared  so  far  have 
been  on  the  basis  of  $1.95  to  $2.10 
for  No.  21/2  choice,  or  about  the 
same  as  the  last  spot  lists.  Weath¬ 
er  conditions  have  been  quite  satis¬ 
factory  and  the  crop  has  not 
ripened  faster  than  it  could  be 
handled.  Fruit  cocktail  is  being 
packed  in  some  plants,  but  this  line 
will  come  in  for  more  attention 
later,  when  more  pears  are  avail¬ 
able. 

PINEAPPLE — The  veil  of  secrecy 
which  has  been  held  over  the  pack 
of  pineapple  juice  made  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Hawaii  in  recent  years 
has  been  lifted  and  it  is  suggested 
that  in  the  future  pack  figures  on  [ 
this  item  will  be  released,  along 
with  those  of  pineapple.  The  1941  | 

production  is  officially  placed  at  I 
11,284,938  cases,  that  of  1940  at  * 
8,551,201,  and  that  of  1939  at  8,- 
870,987.  The  pack  of  juice  has 
more  than  doubled  in  the  past  six 
years  and  is  now  about  equal  to 
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:at  of  the  fruit  itself.  Reports 
f.om  the  Islands  indicate  that  the 
hjw  pack  of  both  fruit  and  juice 
ij-  progressing  well  and  will  be  of 
substantial  size. 

TOMATOES  —  The  packing  of  to¬ 
matoes  is  getting  under  way  in 
some  of  the  earlier  districts,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  plants  which  do  not 
handle  fruits.  The  California  acre¬ 
age  for  manufacture  is  estimated 
at  about  121,000  acres  and  a  lot  of 
figuring  is  going  on  as  to  the  prob¬ 
able  canned  production.  Some 
place  the  crop  at  less  than  650,000 
tons,  while  others  hold  that  it  may 
exceed  950,000  tons.  Some  mar¬ 
ginal  land  is  being  used  this  year 
for  tomato  culture  and  some  of  this 
was  planted  late,  so  that  the  aver¬ 
age  yield  per  acre  will  doubtless 
be  below  that  of  recent  years. 
Fifty  -  seven  canners,  including 
some  of  the  largest,  have  been  cer¬ 
tified  as  eligible  to  contract  sales 
to  the  Government. 

BEANS  —  The  packing  of  green 
beans  got  under  way  in  California 
about  the  first  of  the  month  and 
canners  are  concerned  over  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  the  late  start  may  cut 
down  the  output  somewhat.  Some 
opening  prices  have  been  reported 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest,  but 
apparently  these  have  not  come 
from  the  co-operatives,  who  are 
the  largest  packers. 

TUNA — Schools  of  albacore  have 
been  running  of  late  off  Point 
Loma,  in  southern  California,  for 
the  first  time  in  fourteen  years, 
and  commercial  fishermen  have 
b  m  reaping  a  rich  harvest  with 
the  fish  bringing  $340  a  ton.  At 
-'‘-^oria.  Ore.,  where  a  very  fine 
g  'ade  of  albacore  is  caught,  the 
j  'ce  of  this  fish  has  mounted  to 
'  15  a  ton,  or  the  highest  ever  re- 
^  ’ded.  White  meat  halves  have 

■n  selling  in  this  market  at  $16. 
’  ’umbia  River  salmon  and  tuna 


canners  have  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  over  wages  for  the  season, 
with  fishermen  granted  an  increase 
of  15  per  cent  over  last  year’s  fig¬ 
ures.  Minimum  wage  scales  for 
cannery  labor  range  from  55  cents 
to  85  cents  an  hour  under  the  new 
schedule.  Ceiling  prices  and  freez¬ 
ing  orders  have  been  applied  to 
canned  salmon  but  not  to  albacore 
tuna. 

PIMIENTOS — Despite  the  outlook 
for  a  good  market  for  pimientos, 
the  acreage  in  California  has  been 
reduced  by  more  than  25  per  cent. 
The  Georgia  acreage  is  understood 
to  have  been  increased  by  almost 
as  large  a  percentage. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Statistics  of  the  ’41 -’42  Shrimp  Pack  By 
Months — The  Total  Pack. 

By  “Bayou” 

SHRIMP  PACK  REPORT — The  Mar¬ 
ket  News  Service  of  the  Fishery 
Industries  Division  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior  has  just 
published  a  Cumulative  Shrimp 
Pack  Report  for  the  season  just 
ended,  which  was  most  unusual,  in 
that  the  39  plants  operated  all 
through  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  whereas  in  other  seasons 
they  were  invariably  closed  for 
these  months  and  even  sooner. 

A  portion  of  the  Cumulative 
Shrimp  Pack  Report  1941-42  is 
given  here  below  and  includes  only 
packing  plants  under  the  Seafood 
Inspection  Service  of  the  U.  S. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

“Standard  Cases”  of  shrimp  rep¬ 
resent  the  various  sized  cases  con¬ 
verted  to  the  equivalent  of  48  5-oz. 
cans  to  the  case  in  the  dry  pack 
and  48  5y|.-oz.  cans  to  the  case  in 
the  wet  pack. 


Necessary  revisions  have  been 
made  since  original  publication. 


SHRIMP  PACK 

1941-42  SEASON 

Period 

July  1 
to 

Plants 

Operated 

Days  of 
Operation 

Total 

Cases 

Auk. 

9 

3 

22 

915 

16 

24 

115 

42,796 

23 

30 

219 

76,585 

30 

36 

336 

109,404 

Sep. 

6 

38 

468 

148,233 

13 

38 

604 

183,856 

20 

39 

680 

203,128 

27 

39 

735 

216,152 

Oct. 

4 

39 

882 

256,705 

11 

39 

1,052 

309,973 

18 

39 

1,206 

355,185 

25 

39 

1,368 

410,641 

Nov. 

1 

39 

1,510 

453,509 

8 

39 

1,632 

496.771 

15 

39 

1,767 

543,542 

22 

39 

1,885 

582,688 

29 

39 

1,974 

615,901 

Dec. 

6 

39 

2,077 

643,911 

13 

39 

2.150 

662,617 

20 

39 

2,224 

681,229 

27 

39 

2,255 

688,434 

Jan. 

3 

39 

2,275 

691,438 

10 

39 

2,284 

692,235 

17 

39 

2,346 

705,290 

24 

39 

2,423 

723,319 

31 

39 

2,464 

731,071 

Feb. 

7 

39 

2,508 

738,910 

14 

39 

2,547 

745,103 

21 

39 

2,552 

745,472 

28 

39 

2.566 

747,123 

Mar. 

7 

39 

2,578 

747,854 

14 

39 

2,587 

748,228 

21 

39 

2,588 

748,228 

28 

39 

2,600 

749,273 

Apr. 

4 

39 

2,618 

751,553 

11 

39 

2,636 

758,357 

18 

39 

2,658 

764,826 

25 

39 

2,702 

776,928 

May 

2 

39 

2.727 

781,249 

9 

39 

2.762 

789,206 

16 

39 

2.793 

795,502 

23 

39 

2.835 

802,220 

30 

39 

2,887 

810,604 

June 

6 

39 

2,933 

817.963 

13 

39 

2,955 

820,863 

20 

39 

2,995 

829,588 

27 

39 

3,037 

838,183 

30 

39 

3.056 

843,035 

Total  pack  for  season  1940-41 . 920,369 


The  shrimp  pack  in  Alabama 
started  this  past  week  and  reports 
show  that  there  were  130  barrels 
used  for  canning  out  of  754  barrels 
received,  so  it  will  probably  be  two 
weeks  before  the  shrimp  pack  will 
get  well  under  way.  No  report  of 
any  shrimp  being  canned  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  or  Louisiana. 
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FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 

fanciest  whole-kernel  corn 


CORN  Canning 


Tihhe  ltJNr]nnEior\iCoi44i]P'Aiv'ir  Westminster,  Md. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


r-'  - 

For  speed,  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 

KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

'*They  have  everything  with  half  the  peirts" 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 
Westminster,  Maryland 
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DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 


WEST  COAST  NOTES 


FOOD  DISTRIBUTION  SURVEY 

Distribution  factors  involved  in  the 
wholesale  and  retail  merchandising  of 
the  nation’s  98  most  important  “cost  of 
living”  food  commodities  will  be  sur¬ 
veyed  in  a  sample  poll  of  grocer  opera¬ 
tions  to  be  taken  in  56  cities  throughout 
the  country,  the  Office  of  Price  Admin¬ 
istration  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics  announced  in  a  joint  statement. 
The  survey  will  include  all  food  pi'od- 
ucts  that  are  most  important  to  the 
housewife,  such  as  meats,  bread  and 
dairy  products. 

Studies  will  embrace  all  types  of 
wholesale  and  retail  grocers.  Results  of 
the  poll  are  designed  primarily  to  am¬ 
plify  OPA’s  existing  information  on  the 
price  control  problems  relating  to  the 
distribution  of  food  products.  The  sur¬ 
veys  will  cover  costs,  selling  prices,  gross 
margins,  and  total  store  dollar  sales. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  pre¬ 
viously  has  conducted  monthly  studies  of 
some  1,200  retailers’  operations  and  costs 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  new  survey 
will  cover  a  carefully  selected  cross  sec¬ 
tion  of  approximately  3,200  independent 
and  chain  retail  stores  and  about  850 
wholesale  food  dealers  of  all  kinds. 

“This  broad  study  of  food  distribut¬ 
ing  concerns,”  Price  Administrator  Leon 
Henderson  emphasized,  “is  being  made 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  providing  OPA 
with  more  complete  information  on  gro¬ 
cery  operations  and  problems;  it  is  in 
no  way  concerned  with  compliance  or 
enforcement  investigations.” 

SUPERS’  MEET  IN  SEPTEMBER 

Super  Market  Institute,  national  trade 
organization  of  the  super  market  field, 
will  stage  a  Conference  on  War  Prob¬ 
lems  in  place  of  its  usual  convention  this 
year,  the  meeting  being  scheduled  for 
the  New  Hotel  Jefferson,  in  St.  Louis, 
September  27,  28,  29,  30. 

Plans  for  the  meeting,  the  association 
points  out,  indicate  that  sessions  will 
include  opportunity  for  Government  offi¬ 
cials  to  present  their  interpretations  of 
the  war  program,  and  of  the  various 
WPB  and  OPA  orders  affecting  food 
retailing. 

SUPER  CHAIN’S  SALES  UP 

Food  Fair  Stores,  Inc.,  eastern  super 
market  chain  with  headquarters  in 
Philadelphia,  this  week  repoi'ted  that 
sales  for  the  four  weeks  ended  August 
8  amounted  to  $2,967,224.14,  an  increase 
of  19.179^  over  the  $2,489,981.78  of  sales 
in  the  comparable  1941  weeks. 

For  the  first  32  weeks  of  1942,  the 
chain’s  sales  aggregated  $25,263,128.63, 
an  increase  of  25.369f  over  the  $20,151,- 
984.48  of  sales  recorded  during  the  com¬ 
parable  period  last  year. 

The  company  now  has  77  stores  in 
operation,  as  compared  with  73  at  this 
time  a  year  ago. 


JOBBING  FIRMS  MERGE 

Tanner  &  Daily,  wholesale  grocers  of 
Bay  City,  Michigan,  have  taken  over  the 
business  of  Herman  Meisel  &  Sons,  also 
of  Bay  City.  Frank  Meisel  and  Carl 
Cook,  executives  of  the  Meisel  organiza¬ 
tion,  are  retiidng  from  business.  Their 
firm,  originally  started  in  the  retail  field, 
had  been  active  in  the  Michigan  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  industry  for  the  past  60 
years. 

Tanner  &  Daily  will  operate  the  Meisel 
plant  as  a  cash-and-carry  jobbing  house, 
continuing  to  operate  the  business  of 
Tanner  &  Daily  as  a  full  service  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  house.  Harry  Daily  is 
president  of  the  company,  with  Frank 
DeBold,  vice-president. 

BOTH  ANNIVERSARY 

The  Chicago  wholesale  grocery  firm  of 
Steele- Wedeles  Co.,  this  week  observed 
the  SOth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  firm,  which  has  remained  under  the 
management  of  the  founders  and  their 
descendants  ever  since  the  business  was 
launched. 

Sam  B.  Steele  is  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and,  incidentally,  is  well  known  as 
a  canned  foods  expert.  Leo  M.  Steele 
is  vice-president,  Henry  M.  Steele  is 
secretary,  and  Edward  M.  Steele,  is 
treasurer.  Lt.  Chas.  E.  Steele,  and  Thos. 
L.  Steele,  both  now  in  the  armed  services, 
have  been  trained  in  the  business. 

The  Steele-Wedeles  plant  is  a  well- 
known  Chicago  landmark,  and  its 
“Savoy”  illuminated  sign,  advex-tising  the 
company’s  featured  brand,  is  a  familiar 
sight  in  downtown  Chicago  at  night.  The 
company’s  plant  is  large  and  modei’n, 
with  an  improved  delivery  sei’vice  now 
being  operated  in  cooperation  with 
national  gasoline  and  tire  rationing 
progi-ams. 

FOOD  PLANT  GUARDS 

Geneial  Mills,  Inc.,  announced  this 
week  that  its  latchstring  is  no  longer  out 
at  manufacturing  plants,  its  pi’ocessing 
units  having  been  put  under  armed 
guard  by  Govei-nment  order. 

Numerous  other  food  manufacturing 
companies,  which  have  devoted  some  of 
their  plant  facilities  to  making  wax- 
goods,  and  who  are  working  on  govern¬ 
ment  food  conti-acts  at  other  plants,  have 
also  been  fox-ced  to  adopt  the  same  policy 
in  recent  months. 

A  voluminous  number  of  war  items  are 
now  emex-ging  fx-om  plants  hitherto  used 
only  for  food  px-ocessing  or  packaging, 
ranging  all  the  way  fx-om  parts  fox- 
machine  guns  to  shells  and  ax-tillex-y 
mounts.  Sevei-al  types  of  packaged 
emergency  x-ations  fox-  Army  use  ai-e  also 
being  made  at  food  plants,  in  addition  to 
a  number  of  special  dehydration  opera¬ 
tions  fox-  the  Army. 


BANNING  TO  PACK  TOMATOES 

The  Banning  Canning  Company,  Ban¬ 
ning,  Calif.,  whose  activities  have  been 
confined  to  fruits  in  the  past,  has  ar- 
x-anged  to  put  up  a  pack  of  tomatoes 
this  season. 


FOSTER  &  WOOD  EXPANDS 

The  Foster  &  Wood  Canning  Co.,  Lodi, 
Calif.,  has  enlax-ged  its  plant  this  season 
and  has  installed  equipment  for  increas¬ 
ing  the  size  of  both  the  fruit  and  the 
tomato  pack,  especially  the  latter. 


WILSON  SUPERINTENDENT  CALLED 
TO  COLORS 

Lowell  Pfarr,  who  has  been  acting  as 
assistant  plant  superintendent  fox-  the 
Fx-ank  M.  Wilson  Company,  Stockton, 
Calif.,  has  been  called  into  the  armed 
service.  Plant  manager  hex-e  is  W.  L. 
Hooker. 


BOOTH  REPORT 

The  F.  E.  Booth  Company,  Inc.,  can- 
ners  of  San  Fx-ancisco,  Calif.,  reports 
July  sales  of  $171,592,  compared  with 
$133,388  in  the  cox-responding  month  last 
year.  Profits  were  $12,037,  against  $4,339 
in  the  month  last  year.  For  the  fiscal 
year  to  July  31,  sales  amounted  to  $861,- 
982,  compared  with  $917,222  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fiscal  year,  and  px-ofits  wex-e 
$25,036  against  $25,353. 


BALL  ADDITIONS 

# 

F.  M.  Ball  &  Co.,  has  installed  con¬ 
siderable  new  equipment  at  their  Oak¬ 
land,  Calif,  plant  this  season  and  will  add 
tomato  paste  to  their  lines  of  fruits  and 
vegetables. 


COLEMAN  TO  MANAGE  MEYENBERC  ADS 

Louis  A.  Humason,  vice-president  and 
general  sales  manager  of  the  Meyenberg 
Milk  Pi-oducts  Company,  San  Fx-ancisco, 
Calif.,  has  announced  the  appointment  of 
Caryl  Coleman  as  advertising  manager. 

PINEAPPLE  PROFITS 

The  repox-t  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple 
Company,  Ltd.,  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  May  31  has  made  its 
appeai-ance.  This  shows  a  net  profit  of 
$2,692,319  after  all  charges,  or  $2.02  a 
common  shax-e  outstanding.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  a  profit  of  $2.61  a  shax-e  in 
the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Net  sales  for 
the  year  amounted  to  $26,407,313, 
compared  with  $27,596,651  the  year 
before.  Taxes,  excluding  social  security, 
amounted  to  $2,521,384,  compared  with 
$2,036,833  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
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PRICES  DURING  MARCH  1942 

The  prices  quoted  are  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  prices 
f-v  spot  goods  F.O.B.  factory  at  which  some  business  was 
1  ,)orted  to  have  been  done  during  March  1942  and  represent 
a  -  nearly  the  average  market  in  the  respective  sections  as  was 
possible  to  determine.  These  prices  are  taken  from  the  price 
p.ige  of  each  weekly  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade  during  the 
nionth  of  March  and  are  published  here  for  the  record  and  for 
whatever  information  they  may  be.  “Eastern”:  Quotations  for 
the  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River;  “Central”:  States 
West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain  States;  “West  Coast”: 
Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 


CANNED  VEGBTABLES—Continacd 


PUMPKIN 
Fancy.  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10 


SAUER  KRAUT 
Fancy  No.  2.„...... 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 


.96 

3.00 


.86 

1.00 

3.16 


1.02% 

3.60 


1.20 

3.76 


Withdrawn 


SPINACH 

No.  2 _ 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  _ 


1.20  1.26  1.00 

1.60  1.80  1.30 

6.00  6.90  4.76 


Canned  Vegetables 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn.  Fir.  Limaa.  1.20 
TripU  No.  2 _ 1.20 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

Fancy  Cut  Green.  No.  2 . 

...  1.40 

1.60 

Out 

Out 

Elx.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2. — 

...  1.40 

1.60 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . - . 

...  6.26 

‘  6.76 

Out 

Out 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . . 

.„  1.16 

1.26 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

^  . 

6.76 

Out 

Out 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 

.86 

1.17% 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

...  4.00 

6.00 

Out 

Out 

West  Coast 
High 


LIMA  BEANS 


SWEET  POTATOES 
Fey..  No.  2.  Dry  Pack.... 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  8.  Squat  Vac _ 

No.  10  . 

Fey..  No.  2  Syrup  Pack.. 
No.  2% 


TOMATOES 

Fancy.  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std..  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


1.16 

1.40 

1.36 

4.76 


„„  1.60 


1.76 

1.26 

6.60 


1.60 

O’o 

2*00 


2.00 

1.36 


Out  Out 
Out  Out 


PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

Fancy  No.  2............„........ 


.86 

1.16 


CORN— Wholesrain 

Yellow.  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.26 

No.  10  .  6.60 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 .  1.16 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.16 

No.  10  .  6.26 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 .  1.06 

No.  10  .  6.76 

Shr:epeg,  Fancy,  No.  10 .  6.76 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 .  1.10 

No.  10  .  6.90 

Std.  No.  2 . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 1.06 

No.  10  .  6.26 

S*  i.  No.  2 . 96 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 .  1.06 

No.  10  .  6.90 

S‘l.  No.  2 . 96 

No.  10  . .  6.76 


1.20 


1.30 

7.36 

1.16 

7.00 


1.10 

7.’26 

1.20 

7.00 

1.12% 


6.60 


Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 


1.16 

Out 


Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 


1.20 

Out 


1.10  1.26 


APPLES 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack .  6.00 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  6.00 


HCN.INY 

Std.  Split,  No.  2%., 


.86 


1.10 

6.10 

1.02% 

6.00 


.90 

3.00 


Out 

Out 


Out 

Out 


.82% 


1.10 


APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy _ 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Std _ 

No.  10  _ 

APRICOTS 
No.  2%  Fancy.... 
No.  2%.  Choice.. 

No.  2%,  Std . . 

No.  10,  Choice.... 
No.  10,  Std . 


1.00 

4.76 


.86 

4.00 


CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2..„...« 
Red  Sour,  Pitted,  No.  10....... 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  6  . . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

No.  2  _ 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  os.) _ 

No.  10 . 


1.76 

8.76 


1.60 

8.60 


1.70 

9.00 


Florida 
1.06  1.16 
2.77%  3.00 


. 72%  .87% 

..„  1.66  1.85 
.  3.26  4.10 


Texas 


.67%  .76 

1.66  1.76 

3.10  3.60 


West  Coast 


Low 

High 

Low 

High 

.70 

.76 

.80 

1.00 

.92% 

. 

2.76 

3.25 

3.10 

— 

.96 

.70 

.76 

1.06 

.96 

1.10 

1.00  1.20 

1.30  1.46 

4.26  4.76 


No.  2  Green  &  White . 

.  1.15 

1.30 

1.16 

5ftH.  Mn  1 

7R 

.80 

1.15 

1.50 

5.25 

Out  Out 
1.16  1.25 

1.50  1.60 

Out  Out 

With  pur«f€ 

No.  10  . 

6.60 

6.76 

Ka  2 

OR 

1.00 

1.26 

4.75 

1.05 

1.30 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

.96 

Out 

Out 

.80 

.85 

No.  10  . 

.  4.76 

6.00 

Out 

Out 

R  on 

. 80 

.86 

.92% 

. 

BEETS 

TOMATO  JUICE 

_ _  .92%  2.00 

_  1.46  1.76 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

1.10 

No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oa.) _ 

...  . 

.60 

•62% 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  300  (18V4 

...  .60 

-  - 

. . 

Nn.  in  . 

.  4.iiO 

7.00 

Out 

No.  303  Cyl.  (20  os. 

No.  2  Cyl.  (24  oz. . 

Cut,  No.  2  . 

.90 

1.15 

4.26 

.86 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

.90 

.96 

1.86 

4.00 

.82%  . 

.85 

.87% 

No.  10  . 

.  3.66 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) _ ............. 

...  1.75 

1.75  ....... 

3.60  3.76 

3.50 

. 80 

1.10 

.86 

.85 

.97% 

No.' 2%  . . 

.  1.10 

1.16 

1.10 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  l6' . . 

.  4.00 

4.76 

Out 

Out 

.86 

1.26 

Diced,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . . . 

Shoestring,  No.  2 . 

. 76 

.  4.00 

. 86 

.87% 

4.60 

.86 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

1.20 

No.  2%  _ 

™  1.20 

1.10 

....... 

No.  Ki" . 

4.26 

.3-60  _ 

CARROTS 

Diced.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

.80 

.  3.66 

.90 

3.76 

.76 

Out 

Out 

.65 

.70 

Canned  Fruits 

5.25 

5.60 

1.00 

4.76 


2.10 

1.95 

1.70 

6.76 

6.76 


2.35 

2.05 

1.76 

7.00 

6.00 


M  ;d  vegetables 


PEACHES 


No.  2 . 

..»  1.00 

1.15 

Y.  C.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

10  . . 

....  4.60 

6.00 

.  Choice,  No.  2% . 

No.  2 . . 

. 

.80 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

10  . . . 

..„  3.76 

3.90 

Std.,  No.  id . 

PI 

3 

S.  P.  Pie,  No.  10 . 

N 

d  Std.  Alaskas.  28 . 

1.45 

Out 

Out  . 

'■  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

..  1.20 

Out 

Out  . 

PEARS 

- 

-  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

..  1.16 

Out 

Out  . 

.  Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . 

.  2.45 

N 

.0  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

..  6.76 

Out 

Out  . 

.  Choice,  No.  2% . 

.  2.36 

N. 

10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

6.60 

Out 

Out  . 

.  St.,  No.  2% . 

_  2.16 

Ki, 

..  6.00 

6.26 

h 

..  1.07V.  1.10 

s 

d,  2s  . 

. 76 

Out 

Out  . 

1 .  Std.,  No.  10 . 

li. 

iteye,  28,  Soaked . 

. 80 

.86 

Out 

Out  . . 

.......  No.  10,  Water . 

. 

2.20 

2.05 


7.30 

6.60 


2.40 

2.16 

1.90 

8.00 

7.26 

6.30 


2.40 

2.15 

1.90 

7.50 


6.50 


2.65 

2.36 

2.00 

8.76 

7.76 
6.60 
6.26 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE— FACTORIES 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offering  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


New  York’s  largest  stock  of  good  rebuilt  and  newly  fabri¬ 
cated  equipment,  can  still  supply  all  your  normal  needs.  Kettles 
in  stainless,  copper  or  glass  lined.  Vacuum  Pans,  Condensers 
and  Stills.  Fillers  for  juices,  viscous  materials,  dry  products 
into  tubes,  jars,  cans  or  other  containers.  Filters — over  150 
Alters  and  filter  presses  in  stock.  Mixers — dry  powder  up  to 
3000  lbs.,  also  for  paste  and  similar  materials.  Labelers — World, 
Ermold,  Knapp,  Burt,  etc.,  for  jars,  bottles  or  cans.  Extractors, 
Packaging  equipment.  Cutters,  Dicers,  Sifters,  Mills,  Pulver¬ 
izers,  and  factory  handling  equipment.  Detailed  descriptions 
and  quotations  on  request.  First  Machinery  Corp.,  819-837  East 
9th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  2"  Viking  all  bronze  Pulp  or  Juice  Pumps, 
belt  driven;  Two  Myers  6x6  Bulldozer  Water  Pumps,  belt  driven; 
One  No.  2  Stickle  open  coil  Water  Heater  and  Purifier  for  boiler 
feed  water.  DeSchipper  Packing  Co.,  Carthage,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE — 70  ft.  Combined  Conveyor  and  Elevator,  No.  88 
Link  Belting,  4x10  Flights  spaced  12  in.,  2-13/16  Shaft  and 
Pillow  Blocks  Drive  End,  1-15/16  for  Idlers,  1  pr.  Adj.  Take-ups, 
used  only  a  few  weeks,  less  than  half  price,  $60;  1  Lemly 
Friction  Clutch  Pulley,  28x5  in.,  crown  face,  $25;  Power  Quarter¬ 
ing  Machine,  cuts  12ths,  $10.  D.  S.  Thomas,  Bridgewater,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Well  equipped  Whole  Grain  Corn  Cannery,  latest 
machinery,  in  fine  farming  section,  on  main  lines  of  B.  &  O.  R.  R. 
at  Monrovia,  Frederick  County,  Md.  Have  canned  beans  and 
tomatoes  and  could  pack  fine  peas  with  added  equipment.  Have 
900  acres  of  corn  this  year  under  contract.  Nearest  cannery 
11  miles  away.  Interested  parties  can  see  plant  in  operation 
after  August  11.  Poor  health  is  reason  for  selling.  George 
W.  McComas,  Monrovia,  Md. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED — One  No.  2  Continuous  Cooker,  either  Anderson- 
Barngrover,  Berlin-Chapman  or  Wonder.  Must  be  in  A-1  condi¬ 
tion.  Hynson  Canning  Co.,  Bridgeville,  Del. 

WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Adv.  2613,  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Six  large  Buck  Snippers,  must  be  in  A-1  condi¬ 
tion.  Adv.  2646,  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Marine  Type  Boiler  125  to  250  Horsepower. 
Frederick  City  Packing  Co.,  Frederick,  Md. 

WANTED — Elgin  Semi-automatic  or  Hand  Feed  Capper.  Post 
Office  Box  368,  Fremont,  Ohio. 

WANTED — Nailing  Machines.  We  want  Morgan  or  Doig 
Nailing  Machines  at  once.  State  make,  size,  best  cash  price. 
Chas.  N.  Braun  Machinery  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

FOR  SALE — Tin  Conservation  Order  forces  us  to  offer  a  part 
of  our  pack  of  tomato  paste  in  No.  10  and  5-gallon  cans.  Paste 
produced  from  San  Marzano  or  pear-type  tomatoes.  We  can 
pack  to  any  desired  solid  content  and  specifications  for  any 
reliable  buyer.  Have  new  vacuum  pan  and  modern  equipment 
for  making  high  quality  paste.  Michael  Minervini,  Pres., 
Cedarville  Packing  Co.,  Cedarville,  N.  J. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

WANTED — Experienced  superintendent  for  small  Midwest 
Canning  plant — packing  poultry  and  meat  products.  Real 
opportunity  for  right  man.  Adv.  2648,  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FOR  SALE — 1  Queen  Anne  Gear  Hoist  in  good  working 
shape;  1  heavy  welded  Steel  Tank  with  two  outlets  6x3x3  feet 
open  top.  The  Silver  Canning  Co.,  Colora,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Quick  Can  Straightners.  Prices:  $18.00  and 
$20.00.  W.  H.  Souder  Company,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Complete  Cream  Style  Corn  line,  thoroughly 
reconditioned.  Ayars  5-pocket  Tomato  Filler.  Badger  Machine 
Works,  Berlin,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE — Coons  Apple  Paring  and  Seed  Cell  Slicing  Ma¬ 
chines.  For  particulars  inquire:  W.  D.  Kennell,  Room  416,  40 
Franklin  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 6  Open  Retorts  42"x72",  for  immediate  delivery. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

FOR  SALE — 1  Mt.  Gilead  Hydraulic  Press,  42  inch  racks  with 
10  inch  diameter  ram,  complete  with  48  cloths  and  press  racks, 
2  press  beds;  1  Hydraulic  Pump;  Gauges.  All  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Keystone  Cooperative  Grape  Assn.,  North  East,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Three  No.  2  Hansen  Pea  Fillers  in  A-1  condi¬ 
tion,  at  $350  each.  Reason  for  changing,  have  installed  all 
high  speed  equipment.  Adv.  2650,  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — If  you  “are  looking  for  a  man  with 
an  unusually  broad  experience  in  the  canning  industry,  produc¬ 
tion,  distribution,  promotion,  etc.,  loyal,  intelligent,  executive, 
hard  worker,  write  to:  Adv.  2647,  The  Canning  Trade. 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Eithar  Singlm  or  Doobim  Cat 


Morral  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Wholo  Grain  or 
Crmam  Styia 


Morral  Corn  Husker 

Eithor  Singlm  or  Doablm 

Morral  Labeling  Machine 

and  othmr  maehinmry 


Writm  for  catalog  and 
further  particulara 


MORRAL  BROTHERS.  Morral,  Ohio 
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SMILE  AWHILE 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


MONKEY  BUSINESS 

Two  colored  men  were  standing  on  the  corner  discussing 
family  trees. 

“Yes,  suh,  man,”  said  Ambrose,  “I  can  trace  my  relations 
l)ack  to  a  family  tree.” 

“Chase  ’em  back  to  a  family  tree,”  said  Mose. 

“Naw,  man,  trace  ’em — get  me?” 

“Well,  they  ain’t  but  two  kinds  of  things  dat  live  in  trees, 
birds  and  monkeys,  and  you  sho’  ain’t  got  no  feathers  on  you.” 


Our 

NEW  IMPROVED  BASKET 


will  last  a  season  or  more  longer 

At  No  Extra  Cost 


tv rile  for  Samples  and  ^Prices 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MURFREESBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


LIKES  HIS  HOME 

A  farmer  was  passing  the  insane  asylum  with  a  load  of  fer¬ 
tilizer.  An  inmate  called  through  the  fence,  “What  are  you 
hauling?” 

“Fertilizer,”  replied  the  farmer. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?” 

“Put  it  on  my  strawberries,”  replied  the  farmer. 

The  inmate  countered  quickly:  “You  ought  to  live  here.  We 
get  cream  on  ours.” 

MORE  OR  LESS 
Man  wants  but  little  here  below. 

But  when  it  comes  to  dress, 

A  look  around  will  quickly  show 
That  woman  wants  still  less. 

A  BLOW  TO  FILIAL  PRIDE 
“Mummie,  you’re  not  nearly  so  pretty  as  Nurse.” 

“Don’t  you  think  so,  dear?” 

“No.  We’ve  been  walking  round  the  park  for  an  hour  and 
not  a  single  soldier  has  kissed  you!” 

ONE  WAY  TO  EXPRESS  IT 
Motorist  (changing  tire) — Muscle  Shoals! 

Passerby — Why  Muscle  Shoals? 

Motorist — It’s  the  biggest  dam  I  know  of. 

CLASSIFIED 

Peck — Henry,  did  you  see  anything  in  the  paper  about  Mr. 
Blinker  running  over  his  mother-in-law? 

Peck — Not  yet.  I  haven’t  come  to  the  sporting  news. 

THE  FIRST  STEP 

old  Sinner — If  you  will  answer  me  one  question,  I  will  come 
)  church. 

.Minister — What  is  the  question? 

Old  Sinner — Who  was  Cain’s  wife? 

Minister — My  friend,  you  will  never  be  able  to  embrace  relig- 
n  until  you  stop  bothering  yourself  about  other  men’s  wives. 

DOESN’T  FIT 

A  man  in  tweed  suit  and  leggings  walked  in  to  a  poulterer’s 
ul  asked  for  a  brace  of  pheasants. 

“Sorry,  sir,”  replied  the  poulterer.  “We’re  completely  sold 
it  of  pheasants.  I  could  let  you  have  a  nice  veal  and  ham 
e,  though,  sir.” 

“Don’t  be  ridiculous,  man,”  snapped  the  customer  angrily. 
How  in  heck  could  I  go  home  and  say  I’d  shot  a  veal  and  ham 
pie?” 


AUTOMATIC  POLISHING 

“Mary,  these  banisters  always  seem  dusty.  I  was  at  the 
Jones’  today,  and  their ’s  are  as  bright  and  smooth  as  glass.” 
“She  has  three  small  boys,  ma’am.” 


IRON  MEN! 

Among  the  baseball  pitchersof  yesteryear,  wasn’t  it  old  Rube  Marquard 
who  set  some  sort  of  record  for  continuous  innings  of  pitching?— a  veri¬ 
table  iron  man  with  an  iron  arm!  Then,  just  as  amazing,  (>y  Young, 
^  alter  Johnson  and  (Jrover  Alexander  stayed  on  the  firing  line  for  20 
years  or  longer,  ending  their  careers  with  a  600-average,  or  better!  .  .  . 
Langsenkamp  machines  for  canning  plants— Indiana  Pulpers,  Finishers, 
Juice  P^xtractors,  Chili  Sauce  Machines,  etc., — are  built  to  provide  the 

sturdiness  and  stamina  necessary  for 
an  extraordinary  long  life  of  service 
with  maximum  iierformance  and  mini¬ 
mum  upkeep.  All  Langsenkamp  ma¬ 
chines  are  built  for  strength  beyond  the 
requirements  of  the  peak  loads,  and 
they  give  efficient  fierformance  with 
less  power  consumption. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 


Simpson  &  doeller 

CO. 

aALTIMORE.MD. 
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FIRE  DEFENSE 

IS 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

★  ★  ★ 

Keep  your  plant  and  premises  clean. 

Keep  grass  and  weeds  cut  close. 

Keep  oily  waste,  etc.  in  self-closing 
metal  cans. 

Keep  gasoline,  etc.  stored  outside  of 
main  buildings. 

KEEP  ADEQUATELY  INSURED 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

Chicago,  Illinois 


MODERN  / 

DESIGNS 


WHERE  TO  BUY 


— the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood).  Picking 

Jersey  Package  Company,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoop^gtown,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopestown,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Company,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crovm  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Stecher-Traung  Lithograph  Corp.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


Pi  edmont  LabelCom  pany 

I  N  C  OR  PO  PLATED 


DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 

BEDFORD  VIRGINIA 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Northrup,  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SUGAR 

Corn  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 

FIELD  WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING 

Douglas-Guardian  Warehouse  Corp.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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WE  ARE  BOOKING 
ORDERS 

For  1943  Delivery 


Better  anticipate  your  requirements  at  this  time 
else  it  may  be  too  late. 

The  output  of  our  two  well  equipped  plants  is  at 
your  disposal. 


We  shall  be  glad  to  figure  on  equipment  for  dehydration 
and  upon  receipt  of  complete  information  regarding  pro¬ 
ducts  to  be  dehydrated,  tonnage  per  hour  or  day  (state 
hours  per  day)  and  your  advising  what,  if  any,  equip¬ 
ment  you  now  have,  including  equipment  necessary  for 
the  preparing  of  the  raw  stock  as  received  from  the 
grower. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Since  1855 
If  rite  for  Catalogue 
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TO  iXECUTIViS 


NOW  YOU  CAN  HELP 


-MS 

A«  HeaS’  a 


<A 


SIl^yT  Treasury’s  decision 

JL^|«  to  increase  the  limitations 
on  the  F  and  G  Bonds 
resulted  from  numerous 
requests  by  purchasers  who  asked  the 
opportunity  to  put  more  money  into 
the  war  program. 

This  is  not  a  new  Bond  issue 
and  not  a  new  series  of  War  Bonds. 
Thousands  of  individuals,  corpora¬ 
tions,  labor  unions,  and  other  organi¬ 
zations  have  this  year  already  pur¬ 
chased  $50,000  of  Series  F  and  G 
Bonds,  the  old  limit.  Under  the  new 
regulations,  however,  these  Bond 
holders  will  be  permitted  to  make 
additional  purchases  of  $30,000  in 
the  remaining  months  of  the  year. 
The  new  limitation  on  holdings  of 
$100,000  in  any  one  calendar  year  in 
either  Series  F  or  G,  or  in  both  series 
combined,  is  on  ths  cost  price,  not  on 
the  maturity  value. 


Series  F  and  G  Bonds  are  intended 
primarily  for  larger  investors  and  may 
be  registered  in  the  names  of  fiduci¬ 
aries,  corporations,  labor  unions  and 
other  groups,  as  well  as  in  the  names 
of  individuals. 

The  Series  F  Bond  is  a  12-year 
appreciation  Bond,  issued  on  a  dis¬ 
count  basis  at  74  percent  of  maturity 
value.  If  held  to  maturity,  12  years 
from  the  date  of  issue,  the  Bond  draws 
interest  equivalent  to  2.53  percent  a 
year;  computed  on  the  purchase  price, 
compounded  semiannually. 

The  Series  G  Bond  is  a  12-year  cur¬ 
rent  income  Bond  issued  at  par,  and 
draws  interest  of  2.5  percent  a  year, 
paid  semiannually  by  Treasury  check. 

Don’t  delay — your  ‘‘fighting  dollars” 
are  needed  now.  Your  bank  or  post 
office  has  full  details. 


Save  With  . . . 


War  Savings  Bonds 


This  space  is  a  contribution  to  America's  All-Out  War  Prosram  by  ''THE  CANNING  TRADE" 


